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The Mother 


Some there be that sow the seed and reap the golden And some there be— most blessed these — to deeds of 


grain ; mercy given; 

And some there be that buy and sell, and find therein And some do heal the sick, and some do lead the 
their gain; way to Heaven; 

And some do build with skillful craft; and some with But holiest task of all is thine, oh Mother with thy 
curious art ‘ child ! 

Do paint or carve; and some do sing:—So each doth For thee and him all workers toil, all craftsmen carve 
do his part. and build. 


Make pure thy heart, oh Mother-saint, that pure thy 
son’s may be; 

Make strong thy soul, with courage strong, that he 
may learn of thee ; 

Make true thy word, thine act, thy thought, that truth 
may make him free; 

And pour thy noble life for his! So safe our land 
shall be. 


SARAH LOUISE ARNOLD. 
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486 
Liberal Churches Participate 


Taunton is rejoicing in its share of the 
prevalent religious interest. Beginning in 
the large Baptist church a series of special 
services awakened so strong spiritual yearn- 
ings that the pastor, Rev. O. J. White, called 
together his brother ministers to consider the 
signs of the times. Congregational and Meth- 
odist clergymen wished to participate in and 
continue the meetings; seven churches con- 
curred and a seven weeks’ campaign with 
nightly services, a week in each church, were 
at once begun. The Sunday evening services 
were united in three churches and Rev. Paul 
Rader of East Boston was secured as evan- 
gelist. From the beginning the meetings 
have been crowded until the problem of hous- 
ing the multitude has become embarrassing 
both to churches and the street railway com- 
pany. 

To the surprise of such as had not become 
acquainted with the earnest spiritual sympa- 
thies of the new Unitarian and Universalist 
pastors both these churches expressed a desire 
to participate in the meetings and were cor- 
dially welcomed by their Congregational breth- 
ren. The Unitarian pastor, Rev. Joel Metcalf, 
preached in the Winslow Church at one of 
these union services to the entire acceptance 
of the large audience. A good number have 
already responded to the appeals of the evan- 
gelist and interest is evidently increasing. 

Gs: Hy J. 





An Awakening in Sharon, Mass. 


The power of the Spirit is being felt in 
Sharon. At the Congregational church spe- 
cial evangelistic services are receiving the 
hearty support of the townspeople. Free con- 
veyance to and from the meetings brings in 
many from outlying districts who otherwise 
could not attend. After four consecutive 
week-night services under the leadership of 
Dr. W. T. McElveen of Boston, Rev. W. A. 
Knight sounded the ‘“‘forward’’ note to a 
large and earnest audience last Sunday even- 
ing. At the after meetings more than a score 
have declared their purpose to follow the 
Master. The spirit of prayer is present, the 
town is deeply stirred, interest is increasing. 

6.45 Ws 





Christian News from Everywhere 


The death of Bishop Favier in Pek'ng re- 
moves a notable figure in Roman Catholic 
missionary circles. For forty years he had 
labored in China. During the Boxer out- 
breaks his defense of his mission property in 
Peking was one of the most dramatic and mem- 
orable incidents of that tragedy. 


Among the comparatively few Americans 
thus far who have visited Wales to study the 
great awakening, are Rey. Richard Hartley 
of New York and Rev. F. M. Holt of Lynn, 
Baptist pastors. They are both being sought 
by the churches and their graphic pictures of 
facts and personal impressions are being 
widely appreciated. Mr. Holt spoke last Sun- 
day evening at Central Church, Lynn. 


The National Armenian and India Relief 
Association, which cares for the orphans of 
Turkey and India, is constantly doing suc- 
cessful work in these countries. There is a 
steady inflow of small gifts, owing to interest 
aroused by the receipt of acknowledgment of 
each gift by the donor. The progress in the 
industrial arts which these children make is 
remarkable, and the missionaries feel that 
one of the great problems of the mission fields 
is being solved by thus giving even a few of 
the youth the means to support themselves 
and enlarge their interests by artistic and in- 
dustrial work. People seem more ready to 
give for Turkey than for India, and there is 
a little embarrassment in the latter field for 
funds to carry on a most interesting and fruit- 
ful service for the little widows, orphafis and 
blind children. 
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American Standard 
Revised Bible 


“Tt is not a new 
Bible. It is the same 
old Bible that our fath- 
ers and forefathers 
read and treasured. 
But the American Re- 
vision brings the mes- 
sages and truths and 
eternal promises of 
that Bible closer home 
to us than ever before.” 


—Sunday School Times. 


Issued in over 100 styles. For sale by all book- 
sellers. THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publish- 
ers, 37 East 18th Street, New York. We also 
publish the King James Version in over 400 
styles. Send for catalogues. 


Who Then Is This 


A Study of 
The Personality of Jesus 
By HARRIS G. HALE 


Minister of the Leyden Congregational Church, 
Brookline, Massachusetts. 





A THOUGHTFULLY DEVOTIONAL BOOK, which 
throws the light from the Gospels successively 
upon the different aspects of Jesus’ character. 
Rich, suggestive material for the Prayer Meeting. 


398 pages. 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 net. Postpaid $1.40. 


THE PILGRIM PRESS, Boston 








Individual Communion 





Why permit a custom at the Communion table 
which you would not tolerate in your own home ? 
Adopted by every denomination and eminently 
satisfactory. We were pioneers with this idea and 
our outfit is to-day used by the 

Largest List of Churches 


having the individual system. Let us send you the 
listand Free Book showing styles and prices. 
We Offer a Trial Outfit Free to Your Church 
Sanitary Communion Outfit Co. 34 St , Rochester, N.Y. 














The Easter Service printed in 
the Pilgrim Quarterlies, entitled 


** The Happy Dawn,” 


is reissued in pamphlet form in 
response to many requests. 
Price 3 cents; $2.00 per 100, postpaid. 


Sample free. 


Tbe Pilgrim Press 


New York BOSTON Chicago 
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Our Benevolent Societies 
National 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
Missions, Congregational House, Boston. Frank 
Wiggin Treasurer ; John G. Hosmer, Publishing and 
Purchasing Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 
and Twenty-second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Fourth Ave. and 22nd St.,New York,N. Y. Mr. William 
B. Howland, Treasurer, to whom donations and subscrip- 
tions and all correspondence relati to estates and 
annuities should be addressed. Rev. Joseph B. Clark, 
D.D, Editorial Secretary; Rev. Washington Choate, 
D. D., Correspending Secretary; Don O. shelten, Asgo- 
ciate Secretary; Rev. R. A. Beard, D. D., Eastern Repre- 
sentative. Room 306 Congregational House, Boston. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Fourth 
Ave. and Twenty-second St., New York. Missions in the 
United States, evangelistic and educational at the south 
and in the West, among the Indiansand Chinese. Boston 
office, 615 Congregativnal House ; Chicago office, 153 La. 
Salle St. Donations may be sent to either of the above 
offices, or to H_ W. Hubbard, Treasurer, Fourth Ave. and 
Twenty-second St., New York City. 


‘THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY. 
Aids in building churchesand parsonages. Rev. Charles 
H. Richards, D. D., Secretary; Rev. L. H Cobb, D. D. 
Secretary Emeritus; Charles k. Hope, Treasurer, 108 
East 22nd St., New York, N.Y. Rev. C. H. Taintor,151 
Washington St., Chicago, lli.; Rev. G. A. Hood, Congre- 

ational House, Boston, Mass.; I H. H. Wikoff 


. Rev. H. * 
- M. C. A. Building, San Francisco, Cal., Field Secre- 


taries. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY (including 
former New West tducation Commission). Scholarships 
for students for the ministry. Twenty-seven Congrega- 
tional Colleges and Academies in seventeen states. 
Thirteen ¢ hris ian schools in Utah and New Mexico, 
Edward 8. Tead, Corresponding Secretary ; 8. F. Wilkins, 
Treasurer. Offices, 612,613 Comgregational House, Bos- 
ton; 151 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SOHOOL AND PUB- 
LISHING SOCIETY, Congregational House, Boston, Wil- 
lard Scott, D.D., President; Geo. M. Boynton, b. D., 
Secretary and Treasurer. 

The Missionary Department, which is in charge of the 
Secretary, sustains Sunday school missionaries, fur- 
nishes lesson helps, libraries and other necessary litera- 
ture to new and needy schools gratuitously, or at reduced 
cost. The administrative expenses of this department 
are wholly defrayed by appropriations from the Busi- 
ness Department. All contributions from churches, 
Sunday schools and individuals go directly for mission- 
ary wo:k. W. A. Duncan, Ph. D., is Field Secretary and 
Rev. F. J. Marsh is New England Superintendent for 
this department. 


The Business Department, in charge of the Business. 


Manager, and known in the trade as the Pilgrim Press, 
ublishes The Contregationalist and Caristian World, the 
ilgrim series of Lesson Helps and Sunday school pa- 

pers, books for Sunday school and home reading. Rec- 

ords and Reqguisites for churches and Sunday schools, 
and sells the books of all other publishers as well as its 
own. its treasury is entirely separate from that of the 

Missionary Department to which, however, it makes 

annual appropriations. Orderstfor books and subscrip- 

tiovs for periodicals ftom Ohio and all states east 
should be sent to the Business Manager, J. H. Tewks- 
bury, at Boston. and from the Interior and Western 
states to the Chicago Agency at 175 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 





NATIONAL COUNCIL MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND. 
Corporate name * Trustees of the National Council of 
he Congregational Churches of the United States.” 
Helps needy Congregational ministers or their widows, 
Request donations tor Permanent Fund and current use, 
rom churches, individuals and by bequest. President, 
Rev. H. A. Stimson, D. D.; Secretary, Rev. Wm. A. Rice, 
). D., Fourth Ave., and 22nd St., N. Y.; Treasurer, Rev, 
Samuel B. Forbes, 206 Wethersfield Ave., Hartford, Ct. 


BosSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, incorporated 
1828. President, Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. D. 
Treasurer, Geo. Gould; Corresponding Secretary, Rev. 
Cc. P. Osburne, Room 601 pian rt Fee ora House, Boston. 
A Congregational society devoted to the material, social, 
moral and religious welfare of seamen of all nations, 
and supported mainly by the churches of New Enyland. 
Bequests should be made payable to the Boston Sea- 
man’s Friend Society. Contributions from churches 
and individuals solicited. 





Massachusetts and Boston 


THE MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
No. 609 Congregational House, Rev. F. E. Emrich, v. D., 
Secretary ; Rev. Joshua Coit, Treasurer. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Assvucia- 
tion, offers its services to churches one pastors or 
— supplies in Massachusetts and in other States. 
b 


oom 610 Copgregational House, Bostou. Rev.¢ harles. 


. Rice, Secretary. 


BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass. Be- 
quests solicited in thisname. Send gilts to 4. G. Stan- 
wood, Treasurer, 704 Sears Building. Apply for aid to 
F, E. Emrich, 609 Congregational House. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Boston. 


and vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the estab- 
lishment and support of 
Churches and Sanday Schools in Boston and its suburbs, 
Charles H. Rutan, Pres. ; C. E. 1 ~~ lal George H. 
Flint, Sec., 101 Tonawanda St., Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 


WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 704 Congrega- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasure: ; cs] 
E. Harriet Stanwood, Home Secretary. 


WoMAN’s HoME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
607 Congregational House, Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas- 
urer; Miss L. L. Sherman, Home Secretary. 


THE WOMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY Of Bos- 
ton, Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. Miss 
Grace Soren, Treasurer, 19 Greenville St., Roxbury. 








IT WILL SERVE THE INTEREST OF ALL 
CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUG- 
GESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR 
ADVERTISING COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE 
OF THE FACT THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT 
WAS SEEN IN THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 


vangelical Congregational. 
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NICKEL PLATE ROAD’s NEW TOURIST SLEEP- 
ING CARS.—If you expect to take advantage of the 
low colonist rates to the Pacific Coast and the far 
West, write L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., Old South 
Building, Boston, Mass., for full particulars re- 
garding their splendid tourist sleeping cars. They 
afford a comfortable journey at a very low cost. 


VERY Low COLONIST RATES via the Nickel 
Plate Road to principal California and North Pa- 
‘eific Coast points. Also very low rates to many 
other points in Oregon, Washington, Montana, 
‘Wyoming, Idaho and Utah. On sale every day to 
May 15. Special one-way settlers’ rates to many 
points in Minnesota, North and South Dakota and 
Manitoba on sale each Tuesday during March and 
April. For full information write L. P. Burgess, 
N. E. P. A., Old South Building, Boston, Mass. 


ABUNDANT HEALTH is assured when there is 
good blood in the veins. Hood’s Sarsaparilla is 
the medicine to make good blood. Begin taking 
it now. It is just what the system needs at this 
time and will do you great good. Sharpens the 
appetite, steadies the nerves. 











A Noble Achievement 


** A winter’s use of The Pilgrim Hymnal in 
our college Y. M. C. A. has confirmed my 
original impression, not only that it was a 
noble achievement musically, but also that it 
is almost alone among hymn-books in giving 
due emphasis and expression to those social 
and ethical phases of the Christian life which 
are becoming increasingly significant in our 
day.”—Pror. JAMES A. BLAISDELL, Beloit 
College. 


A returnable copy will be sent for exami- 
nation to any pastor or committee. 


Che Pilgrim Press 
NewYork BOSTON Chicago 





The Easter Story 


Retold 


By HANNAH WARNER 


Every year we sell quantities of this 


‘charming little book. It contains the real 


Easter Story in the words of Scripture. 
It also contains a charming little flower 
fairy story, sweet and helpful, the whole 
being printed in tint with illustrations 
in the margin of every page. Just the 
thing for Easter presents to Sunday 
school scholars. 


‘Price 10 cts. each, or $1.00 per dozen, postpaid 


The Pilgrim Press 


14 Beacon St., Boston 
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THE ONGREGATIONALIST 


and Christian World 
SUCCEEDING 
The Recorder founded 1816; The Congregationahst, 1849. 
Published every Saturday at 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 


RECEIPTS for subseriptions are indicated 7 the date of 
expiration on the address label. If a special receiptis 
wanted a stamp must be sent with the remittance. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS.—Notice of change of address 
must reach this office on Friday to insure the sending 
of the paper of the following week to the new address. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—In accordance with the almost 
universal wish of our subscribers, papers are continued 
until there is a specific order to stop. In connection 
with such an order all arrearages must be paid. An 
order of discontinuance can be given at any time, to 
take effect at the expiration of the subscription. 


ADVERTISING RATES,.—25 cents per agate line each in- 
sertion, 14 lines to the inch, 114 inches to the column. 
Discounts according to amount of contract. 

READING NOTICEs:, leaded nonpareil, 50 cents per line, 
each insertion, net. 


The Congregationalist does not knowingly admit de- 
ceptive or fraudulent advertisements to its columns 
and only accepts business from reputable firms. It re- 
fuses each year thousands of dollars’ worth of advertis- 
ing of a kind which many religious papers are quite 
willing to accept. But it cannot undertake to investi- 
gate the truth of all statements made in its ssvertieas 
columns, and we must remind our readers that an ad- 
vertisement in The Congregationalist is not an indorse- 
ment by The Congregationalist. It is good Congrega- 
tional doctrine that any declaration has only such 
weight as its inherent truth and reasonableness and 
the character of those who utter it entitle it to have. 





Per Year in advance, $3; 2 Years, $5; 5 Years, $10 
IP PAYMENT IS DELAYED, $3.50 PER YEAR 
Single Copy, Ten Cents 
ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION, $5 
CHURCH CLUBS, UNDER SPECIAL CONDITIONS, $2 


The Pilgrim Press 
Boston and Chicago 
J. H. Tewksbury, Business Manager. 


Entered as second-class mail. Composition by Thomas Todd 
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FOR EASTER 
WEDDINGS 


USE 
The Popular Wedding Book 


Our Marriage Vow 


The Service and the Minister’s Certificate. 
Printed in pica type, 16mo (44x63), rubricated. 
Each copy in a white card-board box. 

The following styles are for GENERAL USE 











with Certificate to be filled out by Cler 

of ANY denomination. - — 
NO. Net Price 
30. White Cloth, giltedges, - - - - §0.75 
39. White Satin, Cushioned, ee ee 


*,* Copies of any style will be sent postpaid upon 
— of price. 

*,* The names of bride and groom, and date of 
marriage, can be stamped in gold on any style at 
the rate of 20 cents per line. 


THOMAS WHITTAKER 
Publisher 
2 and 3 Bible House, NEW YORK 


Easter Cards 


(BY MAIL) 


@ These Cards represent the highest grade of 
color work, and are famous for attractiveness 
of design and make-up. 

















J 





@ Any of the following’ assortments will be 
sent POSTPAID on receipt of price. 


29 Assorted Cards, Cross Shape, - 25 cts. 
25 Assorted Cards, Cross Shape, 

larger, - - - 50 cts, 
10 Assorted Cards, Folding, - - 25 cts. 
10 Assorted Cards, Folding, larger, 50 cts. 
10 Assorted Cards, Folding, larger, $1.00 
10 Assorted Hanging Stringers, - $1.00 


E. P. DUTTON & CO. 


31 West 23d Street New York 











The Romatale Now Transaon of the 
BOOK OF HEBREWS 


By E. P. VINING, 
Which has just been published by the Watchword 
and Truth and which bas created such a sensa- 
tion among the scholars of the world, will be given 
free for a short time to every new subscriber to 
the Watchword and Truth, the leading religious 
monthly of America standing for the inspiration 
and defense of the Bible. Price $100 a year. 
Address WATCHWORD AND TRUTH, 
120 Boylsten St., Boston, Mass. 


NORTHFIELD 
HYMNAL 


BY Geo. C Sreseins. 


30c. a copy, postpaid. $25 per 100. 
Returnable Sample free to Pastors, etc. 


THE BIGLOW & KAN CO.,Chicago-New York 
Por Sale by Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicage. 
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‘Educational 
Commnorsour, HARTFORD. 


A Praining School for the Chris- 
HARTFORD tian Ministry. Open to College 
Graduates of all Denominations 


on equal terms. 


THEOLOGICAL 
Specialisation tm each Dovart: SEMINARY 


Religious Peda 
Sept. 27, 1905. yt tea, Fae p DEAN. 


Marne, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
DAVID N. BEACH, President. 
Thorough training for college men one for those who 
are not. Special instruction in N. T. Greek. Addi- 
tional lecturers. Expenses low. Chances for self- 
help. 89th year o ae 8 Sept. 22,1904. For aaa 
etc., apply to Prof. )KWITH. Cor. Sec 


ANDOVER SEMINARY 


Easter Theological School for New England Home 
Missionary Pastors and other ministers:— April 
May 5, 1905. 

Lectures by the Seminary Faculty in all branches of 
theological study. Popular evening conferences, with 
addresses by ministers from Boston and elsewhere. Ac- 
commodations for a. men. Applications, and requests 
for prospectus, and information regarding work and 
rates should be made at once to 

Prof. CC. O. DAY. 





HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston; 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 
Washington ; Chicago; Minneapolis; San Francisco: 
Los Angeles. Manual Free. EVERETT VU. FISK & Co. 





The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, families. 
Advises parents about schools. 
WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 








An Investment Which 
Combines Full Protection, 
Guaranteed Returns, 
Absolute Safety- 

Life Insurance in 


The Prudential. 





THE PRUDENTIAL PRUDENTIAL > 
INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA. ( MAS THE 
tncorporeted oe + Stock Compeny ty the Store of Hew sorsey. i] STRENGTH OF 


JOHN F DRYDEN President 


Home Office, NEWARK, N J i, ll GIBRALTAR® 


Write tor Information. Oeot 59. 

















The Gilman School 


Advs = age s of Greater Boston, ape 
for Girls he drawbacks of city li fe 
The on not the class, the unit. 
Resident Pupils, $1,000. 
ARTHUR GILMAN, A.M., Direetor, Cambridge, Mass. 
36 Coneord Avenue. 





MASSACHUSETTS, NATICK. 


Walnut Hill School 


NATICK, MASS. A college preparatory school for 
is. Seventeen miles from Boston. 


Miss ‘CONANT and Miss BIGELOW, Principals. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


Miss Kimball’s School 


For Cirls. University Section of WORCESTER, MASS. 
20th year. College Preparatory. General and Spe- 
cial courses. Scholarships for best college preparatory 
work. Gymnasium, field sports, etc. Permanent home 
for girls if needed. M[lustrated booklet free. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY For young women. One 

hour from Boston. Col- 
lege preparatory and general courses. Two years’ 
course for — school graduates. Twenty-five acres 
of grounds. ew gymnasium. Catalogue and views 
on application. Miss LAURA A. KNOTT, A. M., Prin- 
cipal, Bradford, Mass. 


Characterized by strength of teachers and 

earnestness of boys. 

The many considerations of a boy’s life 
at school form the text of a painphlet 
that has been written about ROCK 
RIDGE HALL. Though it may not in- 
fluence a selection in favor of this 
school, it will be read with interest by 
all who are impressed with the equip- 
ment and methods that are essential for 
a thoroughly modern preparatory school. 

This pamphlet, which has been pre- 
pared with care and illustrated with nu- 
merous photographic reproductions, de- 
scribes both by word and picture many 
details of the school life as well as the 
advantages, natural beauty and historic 
interest of the school’s surroundings. 
Sent without charge on request. 


Dr. GC. R. WHITE, Principal, 
Weillesiey Hills, Mass. 





THE LIFE OF CHRIST 


By Rev. Wm. J. Dawson 


The Eminent English Evangelist 
Large 12mo. Dark blue cloth. Price $1.50 net; by mail $1.67 


Some Commendations 
+ as of the most remarkable books that has ever come into my hands.— Rt. Rev. 


W McVickar, D. D., Bishop of Rhode Island. 
a portrayal of the Master is intelligent, appreciative, reverent. — The Con- 
gregationalist. 


A BOOK THAT SHOULD BE OWNED AND READ BY EVERY MINISTER AND CHRISTIAN WORKER 


Ready Shortly 


THE INDUSTRIAL PROBLEM. By Lyman Abbott. Price $1.00 net 


Contents: I. The Industrial Problem. II. The Political Solution — Regulation. 
III. The Economic Solution—Reorganization. IV. The Ethical Solution—Regeneration. 


To be had of all booksellers 


GEORGE W. JACOBS & CO. PUBLISHERS PHILADELPHIA 

















SPECIAL OFFER 


The Pilgrim Teacher’s Bible and 
The Congregationalist for one year 
Both to a New subscriber for $3.00 





Hand the subscription with the money to our local repre- 
sentative or send direct to The Pilgrim Press, Boston or 
Chicago. 




















za Merce; BELLS 





WATERVL , WEST 
HARTSHORN The Oldest. Best, Eauip ped Bell Foundry in America, 
SHADE ROLLERS ee Se ee ee sees ee eee 
Bear the script name of Stewart - SmTESTEm A 
prowreee on label. LYMYER 





Wood Rollers. Tin Rollere. . CHURCH mauie ah =) 








s. 
in Cincinmatl Bell Foundry Con Cincinnail, O. 





BELLS. CHURCH BELLS .or't5te 


~~ Lg Church and School perior Copperand Tin. Get our price, 
Seaterue, The €.8. BELL CO. Hilisbere,O. | scSHANEBELL FOUNDRY, Baltimore, Md. 
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THE ONGREGATIONALIST 


Saturday 
15 April 1905 - 


and Christian World 


Volume XC 
Number 15 


Event and Comment 


Our Easter Number 
(Next Week) 


The Nature of the Future Life, opinions by Prof. 
George P. Fisher, Prof. Lewis 0. Brastow, Dr. H. P. 
Dewey, Prof. E. 1. Bosworth, Drs. C. R. Brown and 
S. H. Howe, Rev. G. Glenn Atkins and Rev. C. A. 
Dinsmore. 

The Year Runs Round, a poem by Isaac Ogden 
Rankin, with photographs by the author. 

The Eulogy of Mrs. Jane Stanford, spoken from 
the steps of her mausoleum by Rev. C. R. Brown 
of Oakland. 

The Value of Preaching Immortality, Rev. George 
L. Cady. 

Resurrection Living, by Anna Burnham Bryant. 

Dosia’s Easter Roses, a children’s story by 
Annie Hamilton Donnell. 


HAT THE DISCUSSION over Mr. 
Rockefeller’s gift has in some places 
retarded for a time at least the growth 
of revival interest can 
The Revival and the hardly bedoubted. The 
Current Discussion ‘ P : 
public mind is so con- 
stituted that it cannot consider more than 
one subject of absorbing interest at a 
time. Many will regret this side-tracking 
of the revival movement. Some persons, 
on the other hand, will declare that the 
very agitation of the subject is the revival 
itself, or at least one phase of it. Cer- 
tainly we have been saying that the eth- 
ical note would be prominent in any 
twentieth century revival. And if this 
immediate discussion shall lead to the 
consideration of great fundamental moral 
issues that lie beneath it, this may be 
one of its providential purposes. 


UST HOW far a pastor should encour- 
age the introduction of this subject 
into his pulpit and prayer meeting is an 
important question. In 
The Discussion some churches it has al- 
in the Churches 
ready emerged spontane- 
ously. And in view of the vigorous prop- 
aganda carried on by the protestants and 
their offer to ascertain the opinion of 
ministers and churches generally, together 
with the fact that persons in all ranks 
are talking on the subject, it will be 
hardly possible in many cases to restrain 
more or less open discussion. For our 
part, now the issue has been joined, we 
believe that it ought to be threshed out 
in the good old Congregational way— 
patiently, courteously and thoroughly— 
though the time, place and manner of 
such discussion ought to be carefully 
considered. 


HUS FAR little acrimony has marked 

the debate. Congregationalists are 
showing to the world that they can differ 
radically and yet treat one 
another as gentlemen and 
Christians. There is almost 
none of the disposition to dis-fellowship 


The Tone of 
the Discussion 


and decry opponents which has marked 
too many of the past controversies of the 
Church. Here and there, to be sure, a 
different spirit is cropping out, as in the 
case of a representative of a Western as- 
sociation who has written declaring that 
he will do his best to keep a representa- 
tive of the American Board off the plat- 
form of the annual meeting. A layman, 
too, said to his pastor the other day, ‘‘I 
am not going to send my usual gift of 
$50 to the Board.’”’ To which the latter 
replied, a sympathizer, by the way, with 
the protestants, ‘‘ Well, then I shall have 
to give $50 more to make good your defi- 
cit.’”” Never can the weapons of boycott 
and intolerance settle a moral issue. 


E HOPE that the debate will not 

confine itself to the Board’s atti- 
tude toward Mr. Rockefeller. That is, 
after all, only an incident, 
and the world would not be 
talking about it today unless 
there were something far more funda- 
mental concerned. If this discussion is 
to go on, let it deal with such topics as 
the righteousness of great fortunes, the 
ethics of accumulation, the proper financ- 
ing of a local church, the concrete ways 
in which the pulpit and the church can to- 
day make it clear to the world that organ- 
ized Christianity is not dominated by the 
money power of the land. Itis hardly too 
much to say that in this discussion of the 
Rockefeller incident is involved the 
deeper question of the present basis of 
society and of the continuance of the 
competitive system of industry. These 
are all great vital subjects brought sud- 
denly home to the thought and heart of 
the Church. It may well seek to define 
its opinion afresh in the light of Christ’s 
ideals for human society. 


The Crux of 
Discussion 


NE OF THE MOST SIGNIFICANT 

happenings of the week—the out- 
come of Chicago’s municipal election—is 
dealt with at length 
by our Chieago corre- 
spondent. The radicalism latent in Chi- 
cago is but the equivalent, in terms of re- 
volt, of the disregard for civic and popu- 
lar rights by the capitalists who have 
owned and exploited the street car serv- 
ice. Multiplication of municipal offices 
prior to moralization of men who must 
hold office has its grave dangers; but peo- 
ple smarting under the sense of being 
plundered do not always stop to consider 
what may follow revolution. As our cor- 
respondent intimates, resort to judicial 
proceedings may furnish that gradual ac- 
quisition of properties and requisite dis- 
ciplining and education of the public 


The Chicago Election 


which Mr. Harlan was pledged to give. 
To one factor in the contest our corre- 
spondent does not allude—namely, the in- 
difference of the Puritan element in the 
city. They deplored the friendly attitude 
toward the saloon and Sunday opening 
of all the mayoralty candidates. With 
these folk right control of urban traffic 
has not taken the place of the ideal of 
total abstinence and Sabbath rest. 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT, King Ed- 
ward VII. and Emperor Wilhelm II. 
have journeyed far from their accustomed 
abodes during the past week, 
perth the President through the 
- Y South and Southwest, Edward 
VII. to Paris and Emperor Wilhelm to 
Italy. The President has been making 
himself at home in a region of the coun- 
try where he has been under suspicion 
somewhat, and by his inclusion of Con- 
federates with Federals in his praise of 
American martial valor and by his em- 
phasis on the manly virtues and large 
families which he finds in the South he 
has scored a triumph. He has said noth- 
ing as yet on the Negro question. King 
Edward VII. has been cordially wel- 
comed by President Loubet, and the in- 
cident is generally interpreted as further 
cementing the Anglo-French understand- 
ing, something much to be desired just 
now at a time when Russia is revealed 
to France as a weak ally and when 
Germany is asserting her intention to 
have something to say about affairs 
along the Mediterranean. Emperor Wil- 
helm’s visit to Rome and his intercourse 
with the king of Italy doubtless has some 
significance, for the Triple Alliance still 
exists nominally, however much it may 
be apparent that Germany and Russia 
are drawing nearer together, and Italy 
and France and England as well. With 
President Roosevelt off touring and hunt- 
ing, and with Secretary of State Hay in 
Europe recuperating in health, Mr. Taft, 
Secretary of War, takes on their duties, 
and today is the busiest and most infiu- 
ential citizen in Washington. Fortu- 
nately his physical and mental equip- 
ment are equal to the task. 


NSURANCE, and especially life in- 

surance, has a moral value to the 
community difficult to overestimate. Its 
basis is self-help which 
always makes for charac- 
ter. It markedly dimin- 
ishes pauperism. It gives a sense of 
security and content to families which 
is of immeasurable worth to society. 
Indeed in the words of one of the ablest 
of American economists, ‘we can hardly 


Insurance and 
‘*High Finance’’ 
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doubt that insurance should be classed 
among the most beneficent and public- 
spirited devices which the mind of man 
ever conceived.” Jan. 1, 1904, there was 
in force in this country not less than 
$19,273,675,201 werth of life insurance. 
Much more than this is written now. 
Whether this vast sum will increase 
normally with the coming years depends 
much on the steps administrators of some 
of our largest companies take to disabuse 
the public of suspicions which have sprung 
up of late, and that are much augmented 
by such revelations as have recently been 
made in the case of the Equitable Com- 
pany of New York city. With the per- 
sonal equation as it enters into this case 
we have nothing to do. Itis clear, how- 
ever, that this particular company—and we 
fear others also—are not in the control 
of those persons for whose benefit they 
were organized, and that the financial re- 
serves of this and other companies are 
too accessible to borrowers who are using 
policy holders’ capital in vast sums with 
which to foster speculative and competi- 
tive schemes in railroad promotion and 
other forms of so-called ‘‘ high finance.”’ 
No investigation of this company by men 
from inside it can satisfy the public. 
There are signs that the wisest of the 
leaders of this great and noble business 
when honestly managed are beginning to 
favor far more supervision than formerly, 
and that by the nation rather than by the 
states. 


A GRIPPE as an epidemic and uni- 

versally feared disease has been 
supplanted by cerebro spinal meningitis, 
which this spring has been 
causing a high rate of mor. 
tality over a widely ex- 
tended area of the world. Five hundred 
and forty-three deaths in eight weeks in 
the city of New York alone indicate its 
portent. Do what man will it will last 
until spring ends. The disease is an 
acute, infectious one, affecting the two 
membranes with which the brain is sur- 
rounded and the spinal cord. Popularly 
it is sometimes known as ‘‘ spotted fever,”’ 
because of a rash which sometimes is 
among the earlier symptoms. Children 
are more subject to it than adults. 
Quinine, potassium iodide and morphine 
are given as alleviants; some physicians 
penetrate the skull near the base of the 
brain and draw off the serum; others have 
experimented with diphtheria antitoxine. 
When the disease’s own toxine is found 
then cures will follow in more cases. 
No curative property attaches now to any 
course of treatment; only modification 
of conditions is expected. To prevent 
getting it—a good rule is to breathe pure 
air, keep clean and avoid infecting the 
nose with the bacteria which may be 
carried there by the hands. 


Cerebro Spinal 
Meningitis 


Wiel srioas COBB of Maine has ap- 
pointed the commission which is to 
enforce the prohibitory law wherever and 
whenever local authori- 
ties refuse todo it. Inits 
personnel this commis- 
sion, so far as we can determine at long 
range, is excellent, Hon. Waldo Pettingil 
of Rumford Falls being an able man of 
affairs, Mr. Norman Bassett of Augusta 
a well-equipped young lawyer, and ex- 
Sheriff Lang of Skowhegan an official 


The Maine Prohib- 
itory Commission 


who knows how the law may be both de- 
fied and kept. There are signs that sev- 
eral county sheriffs are preparing to co- 
operate vigorously. The seizure in Gov- 
ernor Cobb’s store of a large stock of 
patent medicines with a high percentage 
of alcohol points a moral, namely, that 
much of the ravages of alcoholism in this 
country are due to our people’s patent- 
medicine habit. 


HE LAST SESSION of the National 

Council made a profound impression 
on our churches and gave a new impulse 
to our denomination 
throughout the land. 
The proceedings of the 
council have now been 
issued and will be welcomed by many 
who desired more complete accounts of 
the addresses than were given in the 
newspapers. Secretary Anderson has 
made substantially a new volume, dis- 
tinct from preceding ‘‘ Minutes” by plac- 
ing at the front the sermons, addresses 
and discussions. The theme, which might 
appropriately be the title of the book, is 
The Spiritual Life—Its Nature, Applica- 
tion and End. Here are discussions of 
this subject by many of the ablest men 
in the denomination, speaking to our 
greatest representative assembly. We 
know of no more timely volume on this 
great topic. The reports of committees 
and the business of the council are appro- 
priately placed in the latter part of the 
book instead of at the beginning as here- 
tofore. This is a contribution of perma- 
nent value to Congregational literature, 
not to be filed away in church libraries 
only, but to be studied by those who 
would know the thoughts and purposes 
now uppermost and most influential in 
the minds of Congregationalists. 


A Valuable Addition 
to Congregational 
Literature 


CHURCH QUARREL is disgraceful 

in itself because it is so flagrant a 
contrast to the spirit of brotherhood 
A Mistaken Policy which the Church stands 
for. Its disgrace is 

often exaggerated by newspaper reports, 
for the viciousness in it seems to fas- 
cinate many who like to see faults in 
churches. Therefore we do not mention 
the name of the church in New York 
city of which it is reported that one fac- 
tion last week was shut outside its gates 
while another faction inside transacted 
the business of the whole body, and 
policemen were called in to keep the peace 
—a strange kind of peace for a church to 
keep. But we note one statement in the 
reports which is sufficient to account for 
the division and strife. The pastor has 
received a salary inadequate for his sup- 
port and in addition a per-cent. of the 
income, presumably from pew rents and 
collections. He seems to have raised the 
income considerably, but other things not 
so desirable have been raised too. We 
have received several letters of late from 
committees looking for pastors, some 
from our larger city churches, intimating 
that the salary will be small, but that an 
offer will be made to increase it in pro- 
portion to the success of the pastor in 
swelling the income. It is our convic- 
tion, resulting from knowledge of several 
instances, that such an arrangement will 
work evil both to the church and the 
minister. Bad as the church lottery was 
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in the old days, the members of the con. 
gregation took their share in the chances, 


ERTAIN alleged revelations made 

in Canada during the past week 
have added fuel to the fire already raging 
there growing out of Premier 
Laurier’s effort to fix in the 
organic law of the two new 
Northwestern provinces, recognition of a 
separate, sectarian school system. A 
week ago it looked as if by a compromise 
between Premier Laurier and Minister 
Sifton, who resigned his seat in the Cabi- 
net at first rather than continue in a Min- 
istry backing such a proposition, the strife 
might be lessened and peace come. But 
the Minister of Public Works of the col- 
ony of Manitoba has charged the Liberal 
leader, Sir Wilfrid Laurier, with collu- 
sion with the papal ablegate, Mgr. Sba- 
retti, in recent dealings with Manitoba 
on the school question, and he affirms 
that he has evidence that Sir Wilfrid’s 
action in the Northwest territories case 
also was dictated by the higher Roman 
authorities. This the Liberal leader de- 
nies unequivocally. It is admitted, how- 
ever, by Mgr. Sbaretti that he did have 
consultations with representatives of the 
Manitoba Government as to the possi- 
bility of satisfying Roman Catholic de- 
sires in the settlement of the Manitoba 
matter, but he denies that he had any 
understanding with the Dominion Govy- 
ernment in either case. The Montreal 
Daily Witness, which would be the first 
to champion Protestant interests were 
there evidence that these charges were 
true, we notice looks upon them sceptic- 
ally. 


Canada’s 
School Fight 


EV. WILLIAM J. DAWSON’S se- 

vere criticism of the caste spirit of 
many suburban churches and of their 
failure to give out in 
any degree corre- 
sponding to that 
which they take in, will be recalled by 
some who heard him. A striking speech 
of similar tenor, on the selfishness of 
English middle-class suburban and city 
churches, was made at the recent Free 
Church Council in Manchester, by Rev. 
J. Ernest Rattenbury of Nottingham. 
The speech swept the council off its feet 
by its eloquence and biting condemna- 
tion, and at once made Mr. Rattenbury a 
marked figure in the Free churches of 
the kingdom. Mr. Rattenbury admits 
that he is ‘‘a convinced Socialist.” He 
also is a High Church Wesleyan, as was 
Hugh Price Hughes, whose disciple he is. 
He carries on an Albert Hall Mission of 
the institutional sort, which has been a 
great success. His congregation of two 
thousand is made up of all sorts of peo- 
ple, middle class, wage-earners, folks from 
off the streets. His preaching method is 
one of intense dramatic, personal appeal, 
‘“*to secure a verdict for Jesus Christ.” 


A New Figure in Eng- 
lish Nonconformity 


R. REUEN THOMAS, describing his 
countryman, Rev. W. J. Dawson, in 

the London Christian World, says that 
ld ec he is recognized as a 
n Evangelist with new type of evangelist, 
een ee and one reason is that 
he does not employ his time in depreciat- 
ing ministers and libeling churches. 
This points to a suggestive contrast to 
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a former type of evangelist, who tries to 
get the attention of the unconverted by 
scolding and abusing Christians. It would 
be unjust to say that Mr. Dawson is the 
only representative of the new type. The 
number of those who unite to their fer- 
vor good temper and justice is consider- 
able. But Dr. Thomas says truly that 
‘*all evangelistic work begins with great 
expectation and great preparation. After 
awhile the newness passes and difficulties 
begin to appear. It is then that the temp- 
tation comes to say harsh things about 
the churches and their ministers.’”’ This 
temptation is not confined to evangel- 
ists. Laymen sometimes yield to it who 
are impatient to see greater zeal in their 
own ministers and larger additions to the 
church. And sometimes it is the concom- 
itant of burning earnestness which wins 
applause from the very persons indicted, 
though it may bring no other favorable 
result than applause. Dr. Forsyth of 
Cambridge, Eng., deprecates the “big 
swear’”’ of certain addresses at the Eng- 
lish Free Church Council, saying that it 
appears in print to be mere browbeating, 
and that the loss of those who are repelled 
by such talk is more than the gain from 
those who enjoy seeing the churches made 
to “sit up”’ in public. 


ORTHERN INDIA has been devas- 

tated by an awful earthquake whose 
seismic vibrations were registered as far 
away as Prussia. Edifices em- 
ployed for government, reli- 
gious and military uses have 
been destroyed as well as innumerable 
homes of the people. Soldiers in bar- 
racks have been crushed, missionaries 
of the Church Missionary Society at 
Kangra have been killed and upon both 
the government and Christian workers in 
that part of India heavy burdens of re- 
lief have been laid. The American 
Board’s work is too far to the South to 
be imperiled. 


The Indian 
Earthquake 


WITTE, the ablest man Russia 

e has produced of recent years, who 
opposed the war with Japan and who has 
done more for Russia’s 
economic and administra- 
tive betterment than any 
Minister she has had of late, must be 
credited, so it seems, with the movement 
for ousting Pobedonosteff from his place 
of autocratic rule in the Orthodox Greek 
Church, to which interesting movement 
we referred editorially last week. If the 
Metropolitan of St. Petersburg and the 
other protesting clergy really have Witte 
with them, and he once more is in favor 
with the Czar, then the uprising has more 
chance of success, Later reports than 
those we commented on last week show 
that the revolt against M. Pobedonosteff 
is widespread; that a general council of 
the Church already has been summoned, 
much to his indignation; and that it is 
thought probable that he will be deposed 
or relegated to the rear, and the metro- 
politans once more get and exercise their 
former authority. We rejoice at this 
sign of independence of thought and ac- 
tion within the Greek Church; it con- 
forms to and is part of the uprising to 
secure justice and end tyranny which is 
seen in all other walks of life in Russia. 


Russian Church 
Reforms 


Shall Congregationalists Have 
Judicial Tribunal 


That the protestants against the accept- 
ance of Mr. Rockefeller’s gift to colleges 
under the care of the American Board 
are moved by high motives cannot be 
justly questioned. We donot doubt that 
they will gladly join with those who do 
not stand with them in this protest in 
seeking the best way to conserve the 
influence of our denomination in accord- 
ance with its historic spirit. To this end 
some considerations concerning the way 
in which Congregationalists have hitherto 
administered their common affairs is im- 
portant. The contention and phrase of 
the protestants that in this case ‘‘no ju- 
dicial tribunal is required’’ appears to 
us contrary to a fundamental principle 
of Congregationalism which we believe 
they would be among the first to defend. 
Our denomination has never favored the 
populistic program to legislate by popular 
clamor instead of by deliberate judicial 
procedure. 

The Congregational churches have reg- 
ularly constituted bodies for the consid- 
eration of matters of common concern- 
ment and the expression of the judgment 
of the denomination. Several colleges on 
whose boards of trustees are representa- 
tive Congregationalists, such as Oberlin, 
Wellesley and Mt. Holyoke, have received 
large gifts in recent years from Mr. Rocke- 
feller. At the National Council last Oc- 
tober, when Dr. Gladden was elected mod- 
erator, though this was well known, no 
objection was raised as to the acceptance 
of these gifts. State Associations, local 
conferences and churches whose members 
were responsible for receiving these gifts, 
might have expressed their own attitude 
concerning them, but they have not done 
so. 

Many of the corporate members of the 
Board, as well as the Prudential Com- 
mittee, are trustees of these same and 
other educational institutions which have 
received Mr. Rockefeller’s gifts with their 
approval. The Prudential Committee of 
this body has therefore these precedents 
of accepting funds for our American 
Christian schools. On what ground could 
they reject a portion of this same bounty 
for training heathen youth, when they 
have accepted other portions for our 
American youth? 

These trustees, the Prudential Com- 
mittee, of whom half are laymen and half 
ministers, are in a more distinctly impar- 
tial position than the ordinary minister. 
It is even less reasonable to attribute to 
them any motive to express approval of 
Mr. Rockefeller than to ministers who 
are preaching to Standard Oil and other 
similar trust certificates in the pews. 
They would be slow to challenge the fit- 
ness of a candidate for a missionary posi- 
tion whom a council of churches had ap- 
proved. They would naturally be slow to 
attempt an inquisition into the fitness of 
donors belonging to other denominations. 

We are thus led to point out the grave 
peril of the plea that ‘‘no judicial tribu- 
nal is required.”” The need is imperative, 
if our Congregational principles are to be 
preserved, of a competent and judicial 
tribunal to pass on this matter before 
the policy thus far adhered to may. be 
reversed. The production and marketing 
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of oil is a useful enterprise. It is not. 
like gambling or other disreputable busi- 
ness of which so much has been said. 
The industrial situation in America and 
in the world is complex. It is a difficult 
proposition to sift out and measure the 
responsibility of an individual prominent 
in it, for conditions which all agree are 
far from the Christian ideal of brother- 
hood. To declare major excommunica- 
tion against a man outside of our denom- 
ination, to announce the judgment of the 
Congregational body that he is unworthy 
to make a gift for the Christianization of 
the world, is a proceeding for which that 
body will be slow to assume responsi- 
bility without a competent judicial tri- 
bunal. 

We are not yet prepared to affirm that 
such a tribunal is within the capacity 
of either protestants or supporters. It 
involves greater difficulties the more 
thoughtfully it is considered. Share- 
holders and promoters of great trusts 
who are officers in our churches need to 
have some clearly.stated principle which 
will justify their condemning the great 
captains of industry and the revenues of 
others while they are themselves allowed 
to remain uncondemned. It will require 
a delicate balance to establish a distinc- 
tion guiding the same trustees in receiv- 
ing money for Christian colleges in Amer- 
ica and spurning gifts from the same 
donors for colleges in India and Ceylon. 
Such action by our denomination will in 
a sense set the pace for other bodies, at 
least, will pass judgment on them. The 
Baptist Mission Board has just accepted 
from Mr. Rockefeller gifts of twice the- 
amount which he has given to our Board. 
Are we prepared to declare that denom- 
ination unworthy of our fellowship? If 
Mr. Rockefeller’s money is returned be- 
cause he is unworthy, will not the accept- 
ance of a man’s gift be a credential of 
good character? 

Before we decide on a plan of campaign 
for the Congregational churches of Amer- 
ica we do need a judicial tribunal to de- 
cide what order and method will best 
exemplify the noblest Christian ethics. 
The supporters of the action of the F -u- 
dential Committee may well accept the 
challenge of the protestants on this eth- 
ical issue, and both work together for a 
result which will stand all reasonable 
tests. Neither side would favor condem- 
nation by clamor, which easily grows 
into a campaign by mobs. While the 
vast majority of our people will sympa- 
thize with any fair measures to prevent 
dishonorable rapprochement with riches, 
they will resent the drift toward anarchy 
underlying a rallying cry of ‘‘ No judicial 
tribunal needed.” 

We are ready, and we believe the 
churches are ready to unite in a thought- 
ful consideration of ways by which we 
may most effectively secure the applica- 
tion of the principle of Christian brother- 
hood in business. We share in the pro- 
found dissatisfaction with the prevailing 
business methods of our time. But we 
do not expect that they will be changed 
by taking a poll of ministers on Mr. 
Rockefeller, or by attempting with a 
drumhead court-martial to pass final 
sentence on any one who has not been 
judged guilty by civil courts. Nordo we 
expect that churches will succeed in their 
high purposes to establish the princ‘ple 
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of Christian brotherhood by attempting 
to use the American Board or any other 
charitable business enterprise as an in- 
strument to overcome the business enter- 
prises of our time which do not honor that 
principle. We believe that the end we all 
seek will sooner be gained by other meth- 
ods—methods which will move society 
toward the Christian ideal without un- 
dermining the foundations on which right- 
eousness and fair dealing rest and without 
attempting commercial revolution. 





Holy Week and the Jews 


Two features have become prominent 
in our national life, which call for our 
thoughtful consideration as Christians. 
Easter, formerly observed mainly by 
Roman Catholics, Episcopalians and Lu- 
therans, now becoming a universal festi- 
val, has brought in the general observ- 
ance of Holy Week as emphasizing 
Christ’s sufferings culminating in his 
crucifixion. This is one of these two 
features. The other is the great influx 
of Jews, who a generation ago were 
hardly an appreciable factor in our popu- 
lation. The Christian world at this sea- 
son, while in sermons and prayers and 
Sunday school teaching it points to the 
sufferings of Christ as securing redemp- 
tion of mankind from sin, holds the Jews 
as a race responsible for his death and 
points to their hatred of him as the 
climax of human wickedness. 

This teaching, especially through its 
impression on children, has gone far to 
foster hatred and contempt for Jews. It 
has done much to nourish in Jews the 
sense of injustice which prompts their 
hatred of Jesus and the dislike which 
many of them feel towards Christians. 
The growth of Anti-Semitism in this 
country would be injurious to all the peo- 
ple and would be contrary to all noble 
American instincts. It is the glory of 
Christians so to present the principles of 
Christ as to show that race hatred is 
unworthy; and Jews have become so 
numerous in the United States that we 
are already confronting in them a race 
problem. 

It is untrue and unjust to teach that 
the Jews as Jews would be any more dis- 
posed to crucify Christ than other races 
would. The common people of the Jews 
in the time of Jesus were his friends. 
They followed him in crowds to receive 
his ministry of healing and to listen 
to his teaching. Multitudes of them were 
ready to acknowledge his claims as far as 
they understood them. Great proces- 
sions of Jews accompanied him into Jeru- 
salem at the beginning of Holy Week, 
proclaiming him as their king. All the 
personal friends of Jesus were Jews. It 
was to Jews that he committed his gos- 
pel, and they gave it to the nations. 

Jesus Christ was crucified by the chief 
priests and other ecclesiastical leaders of 
the Jewish nation because he sought to 
free the Jewish people from their tyranny. 
These rulers were a bureaucracy who held 
and abused their authority in the same 
spirit that the leaders of the Russian 
Church and State are now tyrannizing 
over and plundering Russian subjects. 
No people has suffered more from their 
oppression than the Jews who are com- 
ing to this country by thousands every 
week. It was such people who had the 


deepest sympathy of Christ. They have 
it now. He would be the last to charge 
those suffering common people of his 
own time and nation with any peculiar 
responsibility for his death. He would 
not charge it to their descendants. 

Let us Christians carefully avoid teach- 
ing our children at this solemn season 
that the Jews as a race caused the suffer- 
ings of Christ. He is their Saviour as 
truly as ours; and if wicked prejudice 
against them shall disappear, and their 
resentment against Christianity cease to 
have cause, they may come to see that 
the truth they love is the truth he taught, 
and to which he witnessed by his life, 
his death on the cross and his resur- 
rection. 





In Case of Rejection— What 


Suppose for a moment that the Prudential 
Committee of the American Board had re- 
jected Mr. Rockefeller’s gift either when it 
was first tendered or more recently at the 
demand of the protestants. What situation 
would have been created? It is well some- 
times when a radical action is contemplated 
to forecast its probable outcome. Indeed that 
outcome is a legitimate part of the moral prob- 
lem involved. Let us then imagine ourselves 
in certain definite relationships on the morning 
after the news has been flashed around the 
world that the American Board, the first of 
any of the numerous institutions to whom Mr. 
Rockefeller’s benevolence has been proffered, 
has declined to receive it, because of the popu- 
lar odium in which he is held and in order 
that it should not bein any way compromised 
by affiliation with the Standard Oil Trust. 

We may begin with the effect of this judg- 
ment upon Mr. Rockefeller himself. That a 
body of fifteen men, agents of a religious organ- 
ization, should pronounce him unfit to give any 
of his money to Christian work as carried on 
by them would, presumably, be a stinging 
blow. But would it be a fair and just blow? 
If the money goes back some reason must be 
given for its return. That reason must be 
in substance: ‘*‘ Mr. Rockefeller, some of us 
on the committee believe that you are a bad 
man. A great portion of the public, including 
some of our strong supporters, are practically 
sure that you area bad man. By taking your 
money we seem to extenuate your badness.”’ 

Might not Mr. Rockefeller properly reply: 
*“*Gentlemen before arrogating to yourself 
the judicial and punitive function in its bear- 
ing upon an individual, before putting forth 
what is practically the first formal and official 
condentnation of my personal character, would 
it not have been fair and Christian to have 
heard either me or my friends? I sought no 
vindication at your hands. I imposed no con- 
ditions upon my gift. I did not ask you to 
depart from your time-honored custom by 
which you have not sought, on the one hand, 
either to guarantee the respectability of every 
donor, or on the other, to besmirch the char- 
acter of any donor. And yet you throw back 
the gift in my face and by doing so stigmatize 
me. And this you do urged on by popular 
clamor and relying solely on the statements 
of my accusers and detractors.” 

Next let us put ourselves in the position of 
the Prudential Committee and the officials 
of the society in their future relation to giv- 
ers. On the morning after Mr. Rockefeller’s 
money has been returned, a check comes to 
the treasurer of the Board bearing the signa- 
ture of another man prominently identified 
with the Standard Oil Trust, or perhaps from 
a less conspicuous man who, the treasurer 
knows, derives a large part of his income from 
Standard Oil certificates. The treasurer takes 
the check to a secretary and says: ‘‘How 
about this gift? What shall we do with it 
under this new régime of sensitiveness to the 
sources of gifts?’’ ‘* Well,” replies the sec- 
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retary, after musing a moment, ‘‘I guess it’s 
all right. People are not so down on him as 
they are on Rockefeller. Of course it’s the 
same kind of money. It may have been wrung 
from widows and orphans. But we must draw 
the line somewhere.” During the day gifts 
arrive from men prominent in the Steel Trust 
and the Sugar Trust. To them all the barome- 
ter of sensitiveness to popular feeling is un- 
flinchingly applied. . But late in the afternoon 
the treasurer, with wrinkled brow, goes to a 
secretary and says: ‘‘ Here is one of the most 
difficult problems of the day. A check has 
just come in from a deacon down in Maine 
who, I happen to know, has driven everybody 
else out of the clothing business and main- 
tains a hard and oppressive monopoly. The 
outside world doesn’t know much about it. 
But I really believe he gives to us for the sake 
of salving his conscience. I wouldn’t ac- 
cept a personal present from him, and why 
should I one for the Board?’’ Soall day long 
there goes on this sifting and discriminating 
process. 

It is true that the Boston protestants in 
their statement elsewhere printed disavow 
any desire to have the Church probe into the 
business methods of all givers. The openly 
impeached man they say is the one from whose 
gifts the Church should shrink. But their 
principle so far as formulated is that the rep- 
resentative of a Christian body should be pe- 
culiarly sensitive to the moral bearing of 
gifts offered, and that sensitiveness, if it is to 
be worth anything as a norm must not depend 
on the current popular feeling, but on their 
own knowledge or well-grounded impressions 
as to the righteousness or unrighteousness of 
gifts. Indeed Dr. Josiah Strong, whose ex- 
tended argument for rejection of Mr. Rocke- 
feller the protestants gave to the public last 
Saturday, lays down as his governing prin- 
ciple of testing gifts this: 


A man has no right to give that which is not 
his, and no one has a right to receive a gift 
which the donor has no right to give. And if 
there is reasonable doubt whether the donor 
has a right to give it, the proffered gift cannot 
be innocently accepted and used, even for the 
best possible purposes, until that doubt is re- 
moved. 


Now what would be thought of a Board 
which adopting this main principle as its 
guide did not do the utmost to carry it out in 
letter and spirit and welcome in so doing the 
assistance of others who might be better in- 
formed touching the genesis of certain gifts? 
In any school discipline would be at a dis- 
count where the master confined his punish- 
ments simply to the ringleader of mischief. 

Once more let us suppose ourselves in the 
average local church after Mr. Rockefeller’s 
gift has been declined. The ministers who 
have had so valiant a part in effecting that re- 
sult, return to their congregations rejoicing 
over the splendid blew that has been struck 
for social righteousness. The beginning has 
been made. Now let the good work go on to 
its consummation. Now the world will under- 
stand that the churches are not ruled by 
plutocrats. Now the laboring classes will re- 
spect and perhaps attend the church. But 
maybe some matter-of-fact brother in the 
pews, whose mental and ethical processes are 
a little sluggish, will venture to ask: ‘* Well, 
pastor, just what has been done that counts 
for so much? Just what does it mean for our 
own church?” And of course the pastor will 
reply: “* Why, the American Board is going to be 
more careful hereafter with regard to the mon- 
eys which it receives. So are all our societies. 
A new ethical day has dawned. Yes, and I sup- 
pose we must keep our own church in line. If 
I have never said it before I wish it now to be 
thoroughly understood that the money of no 
brewer will be received here, and we may see 
fit to draw the line on men who own and run 
hotels and theaters. And there are other 
great trusts of which the public is very sus- 
picious from which we ought not to get any 
revenue. And some of my best families are 
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getting ten, fifteen and even twenty per cent. 
annually from mills where girls earn only five 
dollars a week, and I am going to make it un- 
comfortable for their consciences and if I can- 
not affect them by my sermons I shall recom- 
mend to my board of trustees, that their 
offerings put on the plate Sunday morning be 
at once returned to them.”’ 

At this point again many of the protestants 
shrink from such drastic and general scrutiny 
of gifts to the local churches. But there may 
be in many a local congregation a man or men 
whose presence and gifts are as damaging to 
the influence of religion locally as Mr. Rocke- 
feller’s is considered to be nationally. More- 
over, we have been told repeatedly that one 
objection to Mr. Rockefeller is that he repre- 
sents a system of money-making, an unright- 
eous tendency in industrial life, carried to its 
extreme. Heis said to be the incarnation of 
all that is worst in business today. But willa 
blow to Mr. Rockefeller avert the growth and 
dominance of plutocracy in this country un- 
less the same kind of penalty is attached to 
men in every church who are as much an in- 
cubus upon the church and an affront to the 
laboring classes? What if their unrighteous 
methods are not heralded far and wide? Dr. 
Gladden, in our issue last week, takes issue 
with those who say in effect, ‘‘if crime has 
been pretty well concealed, its fruit may be 
shared by the Church and the college.” 

To ask the American Board to adopt a 
method of penalizing supposedly unrighteous 
men and not to try to bring all our churches 
up to that standard is inconsistent. As Mr. 
Campbell well said in the discussion in the 
Boston Ministers’ Meeting, hatred of any one 
man is too narrow a platform for the Congre- 
gational Church to stand upon. A propa- 
ganda that does not apply evenly and equally 
in every direction isin danger of being thought 
by candid persons one of simple revenge on an 
individual and one that has about it the touch 
of Pharisaism. 

No great moral advance is ever inaugurated 
by isolating a single supposedly flagrant case 
and handling it without regard to a great 
working principle that can be and will be 
fearlessly and faithfully applied throughout 
the length and breadth of our Church life. 
This problem is not so simple and transparent 
as some men think it to be. And when we 
see all that is involved in the rejection of Mr. 
Rockefeller’s gift is it to be wondered at that 
some men, yes a good many earnest, high- 
minded men, halt before joining the ranks of 
their protesting brethren until the way is 
clearer and the ground firmer under their 
feet? 





In Brief 


At the Episcopal Church Congress, to meet 
in Brooklyn, May 9, one of the subjects an- 
nounced is The Church and Public Brigand- 
age—no doubt a Standard theme. 





A comparison of pulpit topics advertised in 
last Saturday’s Boston papers with those of 
four or five years ago indicates a notable ad- 
vance in the minister’s idea of his mission— 


* hardly a theme that does not suggest a worthy 


and inspiring sermon. 





As far as we can determine from reading 
the Living Church the trouble with the 
Protestant Episcopal Church is that it is 
too Protestant to be ‘‘Catholic.’’ Deficient 
Catholicity rather than anti-Catholicity is 
what the Living Church thinks is the matter. 





The cost of maintaining peace is a heavy 
tax on nations. A whole fleet of thirty-one 
vessels of war which had never been in battle, 
which had cost England $15,000,000 to build, 
were sold at auction last week to be broken 
up for old junk. The lot was bid off at 
$690,600. 





That Harvard graduate who won the $5,000 
prize offered by Collier’s Weekly for the best 


short story is a son of Rev. L. J. Thomas of 
the Second Congregational Church, Peabody, 
Mass. The literary scepter is evidently not 
passing out of the hand of the New England 
ministerial stock. 





Under the terms of the will of G. W. Clay- 
ton of Denver, Col., $3,000,000 are left for 
public uses. The executor has decided to 
spend $1,060,000 of this sum in building model 
houses to be sold or leased on easy terms, the 
income from which will support a home for 
male orphans. In this way two birds will be 
killed with one bequest. 





During the first year, 1894, of the operations 
of the Massachusetts Cremation Society 87 
bodies were incinerated. Last year the num- 
ber was 211, which is about the average for 
the last six years. The chapel and crema- 
tory buildings are near, but not within, the 
grounds of the Forest Hills Cemetery, Bos- 
ton. The cost of incineration is $30. 





Brooklyn, N. Y., used to be known as pre- 
eminently the City of Churches and Church- 
goers, yet Dr. S. P. Cadman, discussing the 
Religious Problems of Brooklyn, recently said 
that fifty per cent. of the inhabitants attend 
no church; and that while the population of 
the city increased 44,077, during last year the 
church membership of the city decreased 1,087. 





Fourteen ministers in good standing in their 
respective denomimations were committed to 
jail in England last month, and 5,851 persons, 
mostly members of Christian churches, were 
prosecuted before the courts, among them 
magistrates and other prominent citizens. 
One who did not understand the situation 
might naturally infer that our English breth- 
ren were lawless people. 





Two Massachusetts men who have figured 
rather prominently in the business world last 
week filed petitions in bankruptcy. One 
claimed assets amounting to $300, who owed 
$106,101, the other with $200 assets owed $80,- 
718. Some men would be willing to give their 
notes in payment of a part of what these debt- 
ors owe if they could be taught how to borrow 
so much on so small capital. 





The warden of a lodging house for homeless 
men says the most effective counsel he can 
bring to bear on them is that without which 
he could not remain at his post. ‘“‘I am kept 
here,’’ he said, ‘* because I believe that these 
men are at one with me—brothers, potentially 
divine. Get that home to a man and it 
changes life.’”? That is the secret of influenc- 
ing men to hope and effort and holiness. 





Rev. W. J. Dawson writes to the London 
Christian World, as illustrating the degrada- 
tion which the title ‘‘ Evangelist’ has suffered 
in America, that in his travels he has seen 
sensational announcements of ‘‘A cyclone 
evangelist,’”’ and ** A wheel chair evangelist.’’ 
It is not Mr. Dawson’s fault that the daily 
papers, referring to his campaign in New 
York, are speaking of him as ‘‘ The Whirlwind 
Evangelist.” 





Letters from Macedonia tell of nothing but 
strife between races and religionists, robbery 
and assault on Christians by Turks, and the 
absence of any effective reform under the last 
scheme of the Powers. There are some indi- 
cations that both Great Britain and Austria 
are disposed to unite to better conditions. 
With the coming of spring, unless something 
is done to bring order out of anarchy, almost 
anything may be expected. 


When the Torrey- Alexander mission began 
in London last February, the daily papers 
gave large space to reports of the meetings. 
A month later, though the attendance had not 
fallen off the mission was as completely ig- 
nored by the press as though it had closed. 
The newspapers had no use for the gospel 
preached, after the method of preaching it 
had ceased to be news. So will it be with 
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other matters in which ministers are eager 
to hold the attention of the public. 


The Examiner (London) says that to deny 
that the working men of England are gradually 
becoming alienated from the church would be 
to say, “Peace! Peace! where there is no 
peace.”” Among the causes of this situation 
it gives this: that some churches have laid 
themselves open to the charge of class preju- 
dice. The suspicions aroused by the conduct 
of these churches the Examiner thinks are 
much easier to arouse than allay. Keeping 
out of trouble is easier than getting out. 


The honors conferred by the Chinese Gov- 
ernment last week on our retiring diplomatic 
representative, Hon. E. H. Conger, were fully 
deserved. Not only has he dealt fairly with 
Christian missions and missionaries, but he 
and his wife have had much to do in bringing 
about that progressive attitude of the Em- 
press Dowager and the governing powers 
which makes the situation in China today so 
intensely interesting and hopeful. Mr. Con- 
ger is to continue in the diplomatic service as 
our representative in Mexico, and his succes- 
sorin Peking will be Mr. W. W. Rockhill, who 
has had a long career in diplomatic service 
and who knows China and Chinese ways. 


The editor of the Central Presbyterian, of 
Richmond, Va., Dr. Smith, is not only an able 
editor but a competent historian and an ac- 
complished Southern gentleman. Last week 
he came to Boston to read a carefully prepared 
paper to a historical society on Gen. Robert E. 
Lee. His traveling bag was properly checked 
in Washington but did not arrive in Boston till 
the morning after the meeting of the society. 
Dr. Smith had to tell his story without his 
manuscript, and when he had finished his ad- 
dress his ‘hearers voted to thank him for it 
and to thank the railroad for detaining his 
baggage—a handsome compliment to his well- 
stored brain and his power in extemporane- 
ous speech. 














The spontaneous element of the Welsh re- 
vival meetings has been one of their sources 
of power and charm. The bane of so much of 
our worship is its uniformity and conven- 
tionality. Last week in one of the Montreal 
churches, as the rector was about to read 
the prayer for the church militant, one of the 
most respected and useful women of the con- 
gregation left her pew, entered the chancel 
and proceeded to read Frances Ridley Hav- 
ergal’s well-known poem, Without Christ. 
The effect on the startled rector and congre- 
gation was deeply impressive. The incident 
has been the theme of editorials in the Mon- 
treal press. It is admitted that duty inspired 
the act and that it was blessed to the hearers’ 
good—but it was woefully unconventional! 





The betrothal of Mr. Phelps Stokes, one of 
a well-known family of philanthropists and 
millionaires in New York city, and Mies Rose 
Pastor, a Russian Jewish journalist and set- 
tlement worker, has been a choice bit of gos- 
sip for the country during the past week. The 
way in which the younger members of this 
wealthy family have identified themselves 
with the cause of the plain people in New 
York and taken up their abodeamong themand 
formed their matrimonial alliances on friend- 
ships formed in social settlement work is a 
sign of the times. This intermarriage of rep- 
resentatives of the Christian and Jewish 
faiths also is prophetic of what will come to 
pass more and moreas Judaism disintegrates 
under the freer atmospheric conditions of this 
country, and as joint labor for common, so- 
cial ends reveals to men and women affinities 
that are stronger than all racial or religious 
barriers. 


The death of Miss Sarah Chauncey Woolsey 
—whose pen name was “‘ Susan Coolidge”—a 
niece of ex-President Woolsey of Yale College, 
at her home in Newport, R. I., last Sunday 
takes from the ranks of American writers of 
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verse, and especially verse of a spiritual sort, 
one of its finest exemplars. She wrote much 
for The Congregationalist in past decades and 
for other leading monthlies and weeklies. 
Her stories, poems and letters of travel al- 
ways had that note of refinement and lofty 
moral purpose in her art which made them 
inspiring and comforting. Her friendships 
with the members of the authors’ colony in 
Newport had been close. Of all the group of 
her contemporaries among women contribu- 
tors to our best journa!s but few remain— 
Mrs. Sangster, Mrs. Spofford, Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, Mrs. Moulton and Mrs. Phelps- 
Ward. Mary Clemmer, Kate Field, Helen 
Hunt, Rose Terry Cooke long since went on. 





Andover Seminary announces a conference 
for the benefit of home missionary pastors 
similar to that held so successfully a year ago. 
It is called, this year, the Easter Theological 
School for New England home missionaries 
and will be held from April 24 to May 5. Al- 
though designed for missionary pastors all 
ministers will be welcomed. Lectures will be 
given at 8 30 and 10 A.M., and at3p.m. De- 
votional and inspirational services will be 
held each evening. Prof. E. Y. Hincks and 
Mr. W. E. Hocking will give the instruction 
in theology; while other lecturers are Profs. 
W.R. Arnold, W. H. Ryder, J. W. Platner and 
Pres. C. O. Day, also Rev. Messrs. 0. H. Gates, 
and W. W. Rockwell. 


Notable Points in Chusch News 


Endeavorers trained for practical service 
{Fort Wayne, page 510). 

Much union evangelistic effort in the metrop- 
olis (Greater New York, page 514). 

A church of the Christian connection be- 
comes Congregational (An Interesting Trans- 
fer, page 510). 

Unitarian and Universalist churches join 
in Taunton’s evangelistic campaign (Liberal 
Churches Participate, page 486). 


In and Around Boston 


The Religion of a Philosopher 

Prof. George H. Palmer of Harvard Uni- 
versity lectured on The Religion of a Phi- 
losopher, in the Lenten Course at the Old 
South Church last Sunday evening. While 
seeing the commendable side of present tol- 
eration in creedal tests and the inevitability 
of the reaction from former over-emphasis on 
agreement in belief, Professor Palmer never- 
theless fears that it has been carried too far, 
and that there is need today for greater em- 
phasis on the rational sides of religion and 
another attempt to state religious belief in 
creedal forms. Too much emotionalism and 
too little reason will be disastrous. 


South End Theater Service 


For a second time the special committee on 
evangelistic services in the South End used 
the Grand Opera House to gather in the peo- 
ple and talk to them about a simple Christian 
faith, and give them an opportunity to sing 
Christian songs. Rev. William H. Allbright, 
D. D., of Dorchester and Rev. E. H. Rudd of 
Dedham spoke, and Mr. Charles Estey again 
led the singing. 


Federated Temperance Work 


Rev. P. A. Baker, general superintendent 
of the American Anti-Saloon League, last 
Monday presented before the Boston minis- 
ters the work of that organization of temper- 
ance organizations, and traced its growth from 
the beginning twelve years ago in Oberlin till 
now, when there are leagues in forty-six 
states and territories. It is the aim of the 
league to secure temperance legislation and 
get it enforced, and after eight. years’ effort it 
has had a good measure of success in Ohio and 
other states. The ministers elected new of- 


ficers. Rev. A. P. Davis of Wakefield is the 
new moderator and Rev. F. B. McAllister of 
Cohasset, secretary. 


A Good Year for the Y. M.C. A. 

The statistics for 1904 given in the annual 
report of the Boston Y. M.C. A. present a 
suggestive showing. Seven thousand, three 
hundred and fifty-seven men and boys were 
connected with the association; 252 religious 
services in addition to 455 Bible class sessions 
were held, with a total attendance of about 
17,000. More than $1,500 were contributed by 
members for foreign work. The Evening In- 
stitute presented 134 courses of study, with an 
enrollment of 3,923. Upwards of 2,000 men 
and boys found work through the employment 
agency and the work among boys was con- 
siderably extended. 


The Evangelistic Association 


The directors of the New England Evangel- 
istic Association report gratifying results 
from the work of the association’s men during 
January and February. Some 330 services 
were held, with a large number of reported 
conversions. Mr.S. M.Sayford has been en- 
gaged in the colleges in Pennsylvania, and 
has had as many as 600 men in some audi- 
ences. The hospital visitor finds more and 
more welcome and the Saturday Bible Class, 
with Dr. McElveen as leader, steadily increases 
in interest. 

Mr. Stockdale and Railway Men 

The latent evangelistic gifts in a number of 
our pastors are coming to the surface in many 
ways. We have already instanced several 
men who are being detached from their home 
fields every little while for special services in 
connection with other churches or institu- 
tions. Rev. Allen A. Stockdale of Berkeley 
Temple, Boston, goes to Bates College, Lewis- 
ton, Me., shortly, for work among the stu- 
dents. He, by the way, has been speaking 
at the Boston Railway Y. M. C. A. Building 
every Tuesday noon through the winter, ad- 
dressing the Discussion Club on some prac- 
tical helpful theme. There is the give and take 
of free debate and the appreciation of the 
audience has been shown in a signed testi- 
monial and a generous purse of money, to- 
gether with an invitation to conduct the club 
another year, which will be his third. 


Good Cheer from the South 


Workers in the Congregational House are 
welcoming Mrs. Ida Vose Woodbury, the effi- 
cient field secretary and speaker of the Amer- 
ican Missionary Association, back from her 
recent four weeks’ trip in the South. In this 
‘little journey ” she has traveled 3,465 miles, 
visited twelve of the association’s schools, as 
well as many homes of the people, and has 
spoken forty-six times. This is hardly an un- 
usual record for Mrs. Woodbury, since in the 
six months just ended she has spoken more 
than once a day, on an average, has traveled 
nearly sixteen thousand miles and written 
more than eight hundred letters bearing on 
her work. She has come back from this fresh 
contact with the Southern work full of en- 
thusiasm, and with accounts of progress, im- 
provement and transformations. 


Civic Federation 


The New England branch of the Civic Fed- 
eration has opened headquarters in the Pad- 
dock Building on Tremont Street, with Mr. 
Hayes Robbins in charge of the work. He 
has been a student of and writer upon so- 
cial problems for some years and brings to his 
task training which will stand him in good 
stead. Among the representatives of the em- 
ploying class in the federation are President 
Tuttle of the Boston & Maine Railroad. The 
leading officials of the trades unions of the 
city are in the wage-earners’ section, and 
among the representatives of the public are 
Louis Brandeis, the lawyer who gives so 
much of his time and service to civic reform, 
and Hon. Carroll D. Wright of Clark College, 
formerly Commissioner of Labor. 
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Dean Sanders’s’ Work at Yale 


In view of the fact that Prof. Frank K. 
Sanders is soon to become the executive 
head of the Congregational Sanday School 
and Publishing Society, this tribute to him 
from the Yale Alumni Weekly will be of in- 
terest: 


At the meeting of the Yale Corporation Mon- 
day, March 20, the resignation of Dean Frank 
K. Sanders of the Divinity School was pre- 
sented and accepted along with a strong official 
expression -of regret and a statement to the 
public that his withdrawal was due to finan- 
cial limitations of the school bearing on the 
dean’s office. It has since been ascertained 
that the appointment of Dean Sanders four 
years ago was made somewhat provisionally 
and in the hope that a foundation fund would 
be secured to support the office. 

Professor Sanders, on taking charge of the 
Divinity School as dean, recognizing the fact 
that his most effective efforts were to be along 
the line of executive work, devoted himself 
largely to the material interests of the school. 
The fruits of his labor have been harvested 
in many fields. The alumni associations of 
the school have been increased in number, 
size of membership and in the geographical 
area which they cover—the latter especially 
marked in the Northwest. At the same time 
there has been undertaken and successfully 
advanced the task of keeping the records of 
each member of the body of alumni of the 
school for the purposes of reference and mu- 
tual help. New spirit and enthusiasm have 
been aroused at the anniversary alumni meet- 
ings in New Haven, and, in general, closer 
and more sympathetic ties created between 
the school and its sons. As an outcome, the 
close of Dean Sanders’s administration finds 
the school in continuous touch with an organ- 
ized and loyal body of 850 graduates. Numer- 
ically the institution under Dean Sanders 
has about held its own during a period when 
the falling off of candidates for the ministry 
has greatly complicated everywhere the prob- 
lems of theological education. No small part 
of Dean Sanders’s work has been his personal 
representation of the school at distant alumni 
gatherings and at national meetings of edu- 
cators and theologians in various parts of the 
country. 

On the internal life and scholarship of the 
school Dean Sanders’s personality has also 
left an abiding impress. Before his accession 
there were criticisms, which seemed measur- 
ably just, aimed at the old custom of giving 
scholarships without exacting, as an offset, 
service from the students. A change, already 
begun, he so carried forward and expanded 
that in moral and religious work outside the 
seminary, in city missions, in the hospital, 
and by preaching in country pulpits the stu- 
dent must now buy his scholarship by helpful 
things done. The curriculum was broadened 
by new lectures, and its courses effectively co- 
ordinated with those of the graduate depart- 
ment. The Friday noon talks in the school, 
with short addresses by outside speakers— 
bringing the school in nearer touch with the 
New Haven pulpit—the school_quartet, the 
October shore outings and the home recep- 
tions are other mementoes of his work. Es- 
pecially to be noted has been his success in 
obtaining aid for poor theological students by 
transient tasks in small churches and by va- 
cation service in rural parishes. His personal 
relations with the students have ever been 
of the most intimate and kindly character, 
marked by a gracious and winsome sympathy 
and tempered by judicious and tactful ad- 
vice. 

During four years of administration sadly 
vexed by the fiscal needs of the school, Dean 
Sanders has found time to act as first presi- 
dent of the great Religious Education Associa- 
tion with its 1,300 members, to be active in 
other branches of Christian association work, 
and to contribute to a number of religious 
periodicals, mainly along the line of Sunday 
school instruction and popularizing Biblical 
knowledgé. His removal to Boston, amid the 
profound regrets of a great circle of apprecia- 
tive coworkers and friends, will not entirely 
separate him from the Divinity School, to 
which he plans to return for awhile to deliver 
a series of lectures on religious pedagogy. 
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The American Board and Mr. Rockefeller’s Gift 


There is no lull in the current discussion. During the past week the statement of the protestants, elsewhere printed, has 
been finding its way to all the Congregational ministers in the country and already many responses have been received. The Standard 
Oil Company, through its solicitor, Mr. Dodds, put forth a statement, elsewhere printed. The Winooski (Vt.), Ministerial Association, 
the Northwestern Association in Kansas, the church in Hallowell, Me., the church in Walla Walla, Wn., have sent formal protests 


to the Board. The Philadelphia Ministers’ Meeting (Congregational) by a vote of ten to one protested against the gift. 


At the 


Old South Church in Worcester, in connection with a recent social function, 155 voted to keep the gift and thirty-one to return. The 
church in Mt. Pleasant, Io., has voted to approve the retention of the gift. 





Press Opinions 


There are deep and powerful forces beneath 
the protest which Dr. Gladden has made 
whose potentiality is hardly appreciated. 
When they rise to judgment, it will not be 
the mob-storm and ruin of anarchy, but the 
constructive conscience of a free people work- 
ing for the more perfect and just distribution 
of wealih and moving forward irresistibly to- 
ward a loftier plane of equality and humanity. 
—Ohio State Journal. 


The indictment of a Grand Jury does not 
create the presumption of guilt in civil law— 
much less any indictment by the newspapers 
or by public opinion. Again, is the Church 
less just than the State? Can she condemn 
on less formal proof than does the State? The 
fact is, these petitioning Congregational min- 
isters are guilty, in lower degree, of the same 
crime that is committed by men who lynch a 
criminal. The line of reasoning is precisely 
the same. ... A man may not be convicted 
of crime by the publication in newspapers of 
allegations against him, much less by the 
publications of allegations against a copora- 
tion of which he may be an officer.—Living 
Church. 


The question is not whether a board shall 
constitute itself a detective agency to trace 
out the genesis of every dollar it receives. It 
may act on the presumption that money given 
freely for religious purposes is clean money, 
But it has no right to accept money that bears 
upon it the brand of injustice and oppression, 
or to think that the fact of its being devoted 
to a good cause invests it with any degree of 
sanctity.— Presbyterian, Toronto, Can. 


It may be that there are “‘ formidable indict- 
ments”? against the corporation with which 
Mr. Rvckefeller is connected as a minority 
stockholder. So there are against other cor- 
porations and against the methods of individ- 
uals in the conduct of their business. The 
principle that demands an investigation in 
one case, as the condition precedent to ac- 
cepting a contribution for religious purposes, 
would demand it in all. It would manifestly 
be unjust to make an exception of Mr. Rocke- 
feller.—Lutheran Observer. 


Were a few men, armed with magazines, 
political documents, or other evidences, even 
to the extent of verdicts, which they declare 
they have investigated, to attempt to dragoon 
others who have not investigated, and be al- 
lowed to prevent the consummation of a well 
meant proffer of aid, a situation would exist 
well calculated to check the flow of benefi- 
cence, and which is intrinsically so doubtful 
or unjustifiable a method as to place those 
who might deserve reproof, and take it well, 
under a sense of grievous injustice.—Chris- 
tian Advocate. 


The whole question, it is fair to state, is one 
of deep casuistry, on both sides of which 
much may be said. While it is very true that 
a religious organization cannot inquire into 
the nature of every gift, and that it could 
hardly be expected to conduct a private detect- 
ive agency, we think, with Dr. Gladden, that 
the circumstances of this gift are entirely out of 
the ordinary—that it calls for action as an iso- 
lated and special case. We are of the opin- 
ion, moreover, that it calls for just the sort of 
action which the out-spoken moderator de- 
mands.— Canadian Congregationalist. 


The question is concerning gifts in which 
the donor does not associate the gift with his 
business, and so does not imply on his. part 
any approval of himself, but simply asks the 
acceptance of what he offers and the applica- 


tion thereof to the purpose desighated. To 
us it is clear that such unconditional offerings 
should be accepted as part of God’s provision 
for his work. Weare not responsible for the 
man, we are not called on to pass judgment 
as to his business, or his business methods. 
—United Presbyterian. 


As faras Baptists are concerned the recep- 
tion of gifts from Mr. Rockefeller is settled 
by numerous precedents already established 
and is not an open question.—The Watchman. 


Now, the first thing to be said is that these 
gentlemen are quite beyond their province 
when they undertake to use their consciences 
to repent of Mr. Rockefeller’s sins. It is un- 
fortunately true that Mr. Rockefeller stands 
before his fellow-citizens charged with crimes 
of tyrannous injustice, of bribery, and even 
of perjury, which are said to have been com- 
mitted by him or for him in connection with 
the business of the Oil Company. But we 
have yet to learn that any competent court 
has found Mr. Rockefeller guilty of those 
alleged crimes. We are not defending him— 
his reputation is no special concern of ours; 
but we emphatically deny the right of any 
man or set of men, lay or clerical, to sit in 
judgment upon him, to find him guilty with- 
out a trial, and to pronounce upon him the 
extraordinary sentence that he shall not do 
good with his wealth.—The Church Standard 
(Philadelphia). : 


It is the duty, apparently, of whoever ob- 
jects to the acceptance of Mr. Rockefeller’s 
money by the A. B. C. F. M., to set forth, on 
his personal responsibility, his belief that the 
money was dishonestly, inhumanely or other- 
wise unrighteously acquired and the evidence 
on which his belief is based; in other words, 
to make good his accusation. ... Itis per- 
fectly certain that if such an inquiry were 
held and were presided over by persons of 
judicial mind, quite ninety-nine hundredths 
of all that has been said against the accept- 
ance of his money for missionary purposes, 
in the course of the actual discussion, would 
have to be thrown out as incompetent, ir- 
relevant and impertinent.—New York Times. 


The disquieting feature of these defenses of 
the Standard Oil is that their authors fail ut- 
terly to comprehend the point of view not only 
of the clergyman, but of the plain man who 
makes no pretense as a casuist. The solid, 
middle-class, churchgoing people, who still, 
we trust, form the bulk of our population, 
may be deficient in culture, but they have a 
pretty clear conception of certain rudimentary 
principles. The organs which reflect their 
opinion are fond of saying that a corporation 
will do anything which may be construed as 
within the letter of the law; and that the busi- 
ness of a corporation lawyer is to find ways of 
being dishonest without being caught. Part 
of this sweeping condemnation is the expres- 
sion of a dullard’s instinctive resentment 
against those who surpass him in ability. 
And yet the allegation is not wholly baseless. 
Some corporations and some lawyers are un- 
scrupulous; and the Standard Oil has notably 
been singled out for such censure.—New York 
Evening Post. 


Extracts From Our Letters 


{We are unable to print a tithe of the letters 
and more extended communications which 
we are receiving, but we append a few ex- 
cerpts, showing the drift of opinion.—EpI- 
TORS.]) “> 


Out here in our quiet valley we are mildly 


interested in the terrific storm which is break 
ing over the Congregational House. Some of 
us hesitate to range ourselves openly on the: 
“‘immoral”’ side. We don’t want to be branded 
as “‘servile slaves of the octopus,” but a 
large number, both of laymen and ministers, 
have a good deal of sympathy for the Board’s 
position. . . . Seriously, it is a great question, 
but I am inclined to think that we are dis- 
cussing a superficial and by no means essential 
aspect of it colloquially—we are barking up 
the wrong tree. Some day the battle will be 
squarely joined on the main issue and then 
we will all buckle on our armor and “ enlist for 
the war.”’ 


Springfield, Mass. N. M. H 


The last thing to do with money offered by 
a thief in order to show our disapproval of his 
dishonesty would be to give it back into his 
hands. If the rightful owners could be found 
it should be returned to them, if not, then it 
should be used for the most useful purpose, 
to elevate and bless humanity. 


Adams, Mass. J. 3. V. 


Our ministry has not been ethically trained, 
nor have many of them even attempted to 
think themselves into the moral principles 
involved in the economic questions of our 
time. Witness the jangling voices at the pres- 
ent moment. A newspaper bulletin board 
puts it thus: ‘‘ One minister says, ‘ Rockefeller 
is knee-deep in human blood,’ another minis- 
ter says, ‘ Rockefeller is a noble Christian.’ ” 
It would be well for us all, ministers and lay- 
men, to turn to a study of the ethics of the 
Master and their application to the problems 
of society. 


South Weymouth, Mass. H. W. K. 


At first I was in favor of the protest, but 
after these weeks of thought I find myself on 
the other side. The high finance of modern 
business must be rebuked, but it is beginning 
at the wrong end to refuse benevolent gifts— 
in effect saying to the rich, Go to the de’il 
and do all the harm you can with your money. 

Bristot County Pastor. 


The man in the street will judge us with a 
directness no casuistry can evade. The first 
condition of effective reproof of evil is the re- 
fusal to be benefited by it. Until we get be- 
yond that nothing we say will carry. 

Burlington, Vt. G@. G@. A. 


It will always be a source of immeasurable 
regret that the splendid work of our American 
Board should at any point have the taint of 
the ill-gotten gains of such a donor. 


Bennington, Vt. Ww. M. 


For any one to imply that Mr. Rockefeller 
is going to silence the American Board or 
cause it to wink at his misdoings (granting for 
the moment that he has done wrong) is to say 
that Mr. Rockefeller, after investigation, has 
formed an opinion of the American Board of 
which its friends surely would not care to 
speak. If Mr. Rockefeller is ready to give 
his money to promote the principles of right- 
eousness and brotherly love which are detri- 
mental to his own business methods (grant- 
ing again that they are wrong), he does so 
with his eyes wide open. If he is willing to 
furnish funds to destroy the tools of his own 
invention, I for one should not say him nay. 

New York State. A. S. P. 
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The retention of this gift will result, I be- 
lieve, in lasting injury to the Board financially, 
in prestige and moral leadership. 

Philadelphia, Pa. ©. Is EK 


As a student of sociology, I believe the 
whole social fabric is reared largely on in- 
justice, and for this no individual or set of 
individuals is to blame. The society of today 
is but the expression of the civilization of to- 
day. Tomorrow it will be better. In the 
meantime, to refuse to accept money for the 
bettering of social conditions because that 
money is tainted with injustice would be to 
refuse a large proportion of the money offered 
and used for that purpose today, and such a 
refusal would be wrong. Is it not infinitely 
better to use money tainted with injustice for 
the furtherance of right than to use it, or al- 
low it to be used, in perpetuating wrong? 

Cleveland, O. R. H. 


Most of the denunciation of Mr. Rockefeller 
simply generates heat and throws little light on 
economic redemption. Furthermore, it implies 
a standard which cannot be consistently fol- 
lowed bythe Church. If we refuse Mr. Rocke- 
feller’s gift we must, if we would be consistent, 
refuse also many of the smaller contributions 
and donations. If the primary question about 
every man’s money is, “* How did he get it?’’ 
we have before as a mighty task to search 
out the tainted, dishonest money and say we 
do not want it. 

Michigan City, Ind. Orie. 


At the very head and front of all unright- 
eous aggregations that are enemies of the pub- 
lic good in this country stands the Standard 
Oil Co. Its methods are not as honorable as 
those of the pirates on the seas or the old rob- 
ber barons who sallied down from their cas- 
tles by the Rhine to rob travelers or lay cities 
under tribute. If even in the far-off, primitive 
age of Samuel and Saul it was recognized that 
to offer fat cattle to the Lord when they were 
gained in utter disregard of his command, or 
what was recognized by all parties as his 
command, surely we Congregationalists, who 
preach righteousness in the name of Christ, 
cannot afford to receive the gifts that are the 
result of such violence to all right principles. 

Shenandoah, Io. A.S. H. 


One need not believe half of the stories 
concerning Mr. Rockefeller’s practices to 
conclude, nevertheless, that every penny he 
possesses is tainted money. The American 
Board cannot afford to touch such wealth. 
Let us have no division in the Board’s con- 
stituency. Such gifts as Mr. Rockefeller’s 
must be declined—graciously, of course. 

Spencer, Io. 5:8, Dd. 


It is easy to take a position of academic 
purity as an objector, but to deny the heathen 
this proffered help in order that we may single 
out this particular donor for reprobation seems 
unjust. There are other ways of exploiting 
one’s disapproval of certain business transac- 
tions than by withholding $100,000 from the 
heathen as a big exclamation point! 

Minneapolis. L. H. H. 


No one supposes that the donor expects to 
bribe the honored officers of the American 
Board. But, none the less, the acceptance of 
large sums of money for charitable purposes 
from men of notorious and corrupt business 
methods does become hush money and tends 
to deaden the public conscience. 

Walla Walia, Wn. Ay Bs 





The Japanese Relief Fund, of which Seth 
Low is chairman, is sending forth statements 
from missionaries and other agents in Japan 
telling of the extreme want of many families 
of soldiers and the increasing demand for aid 
from richer lands undisturbed by war and its 
horrors. $10,000 already have been sent on to 
Japan to be distributed under the supervision 
of the Evangelical Alliance. Remittances 
may be sent to the Franklin Trust Co., 140 
Broadway, New York. 
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Protestants Restate Their Case 


After the decision of the Prudential Committee, April 4, not to join with the protestants in 
ascertaining the opinion of corporate members and Congregational ministers, the protestants 
published the following statement: 


To the Corporate Members of the American Board and the Ministers of Our Congregational 

Churches: 

Dear Brethren: A protest against receiving $100,000 from Mr. John D. Rockefeller has 
been made to the Prudential Committee of the American Board. The report of their sub-com- 
mittee, declaring their purpose to accept and retain the gift, has been laid on the table until 
April 11, in order to give time for a wider expression of opinion. Since our entire Church is 
vitally affected by this action, we submit a brief record of proceedings, together with a fuller 
statement of the reasons why this gift should not be received. 

At an informal and notably spontaneous gathering in Boston on Monday, March 20, a 
committee was appointed, and the following protest and appeal was unanimously adopted 
(printed in The Congregationalist April 1). 

On the following day this was presented to the Prudential Committee of the Board. It 
was referred to a sub-committee, whose report, already given to the public, has been submitted 
to the Prudential Committee and now awaits their final action. 

The main issue: The protest given above rests on the conviction that the Church must not 
stand in compromising relation to a man who in public thought represents methods that are 
oppressive, dangerous and wrong. We cannot disregard the effect of the association which his 
name, in view of facts that are widespread and notorious, unfortunately carries with it. The 
Chureh stands for leadership in moral and spiritual progress. It cannot afford to enter into 
any relation that may weaken or discredit it in the fulfillment of its task. The main question 
is one of the moral prestige and power of the Church. 

Certain misconceptions: This principle will guide us toa practical solution of the difficulties 
and perplexities which gather about this question. All the confusion arising from the literal 
use of the figure, “ tainted money,” may be brushed aside at once. Money is impersonal; it is 
not tainted and cannot taint, morally. The moral element lies in the men who make and give 
money and in their methods of getting it, and only in relation to these men and their methods 
ean the Church suffer moral damage. Though their money, gained by fraud or force, dribble 
into our treasuries or pour into it by floods, of itself it can bring no contamination. 

It is by voluntary relation to the donors that moral responsibility is incurred. With the 
unknown or unimpeached giver, the Church is brought into no such conscious and deliberate 
relation. No conscience need be offended by the acceptance of his contribution. Neither at 
the bar of our own moral judgment nor before that of the world can we be held accountable. 
It follows, therefore, that the refusal of a gift from such a source as this in question does not 
imply “investigation of the record of every giver,” and this whole practical difficulty, which 
has been allowed to obstruct our fulfillment of the obvious duty of the moment, falls to the 
ground as fictitious. The Chureh owes it to itself and to the public conscience to acknowledge 
responsibility when it voluntarily enters into dealings with a donor who stands openly impeached 
of serious offenses which it is our duty to condemn. 

No judicial tribunal required: It is not required that the Church form a tribunal to pass 
judgment on personal character or probe into the business methods of all givers. Such exami- 
nation is not necessary in refusing a gift. Public belief and impression, formed on extensive 
evidence through a long series of years, furnish sufficient basis for such action. This works no 
‘injustice to an individual’ by “singling him out” among others suspected of being “as bad 
as he.” It is not by any act of ours that he is singled out, but by his offer to us of a gift, and 
by his own actions, which have already singled him out before the world as a notorious and 
typical instance of an evil element in national life. 

Moral demand not to be obscured: However formidable may be the practical difficulties in 
the way of exercising this responsibility, they must not obscure the ethical demand. No price 
may be set on the advancement of righteousness, and no loss to be incurred may properly de- 
ter one from heroic conduct. The balancing of prudential considerations can be only a halfway 
station in the consideration of any moral question. A timid misgiving over the difficulty of be- 
ing consistent is unworthy of the Christian Churcb. It does not help to say, “If we begin here, 
where shall we end?” Rather let us ask, “If we do not begin here, where shall we end?” 
Where shall we begin, if not with the most conspicuous case that has yet presented itself to 
our church? 

Position of the Prudential Committee: Where we must end is shown by the answer of the 
Prudential Committee. We must end in the declaration of complete irresponsibility for the sources 
from which we accept gifts. Their words are: “The principle on which this policy rests is the 
belief that our responsibility begins with the receipt of a gift. .. . Before gifts are received, 
the responsibility is not ours, but is that of the donors in their own conscience.” Thus they 
express in a perfectly frank and unmistakable way the principle on which it is affirmed that 
the Board has acted in the past and proposes to act in the future. It receives money from any 
man who offers it, and will make no inquiry and listen to no evidence concerning the way in 
which this money has been acquired, and it leaves itself no freedom to take account of the 
probable effect upon the Board or the Church arising from acceptance of the gift. 

Past policy: We believe that the Church will never rest in this principle. It has not done 
so in the past. The Prudential Committee say: “‘The Church in all ages has received upon its 
altars the gifts of all who were moved to lay them thereon.” On the contrary, by many acts 
and utterances the Church has declared its right and duty to discriminate among donors. For 
an ancient instance we may cite the words of Chrysostom: “‘The Church accepts no offerings 
from the injurious.” For a modern instance we may refer to the declaration and action of 
Bishop Brent in refusing a donation from a gambling house in Manila. 

This principle fundamentally wrong: The principle itself is vicious and corrupting. Though 
a trustee be limited by his trusteeship to definite undertakings, he may not ignore any moral 
consequences that flow out of his action. As an agent of others, he may not be less morally 
sensitive than he should be if acting in his own name. Whenever a trusteeship is made an ex- 
cuse for ethical indifference, it is kindred to the practice that robs corporations of their souls. 

The application: The principle is impossible in practice. We cannot acquit ourselves of 
responsibility in receiving money, for we do produce a moral effect. ‘‘ Money talks,’ and the 
Board has done much in the past to give it a voice. The religious devotion, the high principles, 
the self-sacrifice of its donors have been constantly and justly magnified. Christians at home 
and converts abroad have been taught to love the men and women who, some out of deep 
poverty and others out of their wealth, have sent the gospel far and wide. Never again, if 
the policy announced in this report is maintained, can the Board’s list of contributors be taken 
as a roll of piety and honor. 

The principle now urged: Over against this position we urge the positive principle in appli- 
cation to this specific case. This requires that the representatives of a Christian body be 
peculiarly sensitive to the moral bearing of gifts offered, and especially to the social effect 
arising from their acceptance. Every high-minded man in the personal conduct of life takes 
a position similar to this. There are some men with whom he will have no personal relations 
because he deems them to be compromising. He stands on his honor and is nobly jealous for 
his character. 
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This principle, instead of being less important where organized bodies are concerned, is 
more essential, since the corporate relation has consequences more far-reaching than the 
personal relation. If, from any cause, the proposed relation promises to bring embarrassment, 
refusal to enter it is justified by the law of self-respect. A Christian corporation has a character 
which it may not compromise by doubtful alliances. 

Urgency of present need: The application of this principle was never so much needed as 
now. The Church finds itself in danger of losing its moral leadership. It is painfully feeling 
the estrangement of the common people. It cannot be blind to the growing alienation between 
those who have and those who have not. Its message is to the entire human family, and a 
deepening sense of social obligation has touched its heart. And not only human fellowship, 
but the interests of righteousness are at stake in the problems of trade. 

The methods governing the affairs of great corporations are far more significant in their 
ethical consequences than even the personal character of the men who direct them. The battle 
is on between forces that are socially destructive and those that seek a finer order of justice 
and human opportunity. There is no question on which side of this contest the Church should 
stand. It is necessary for it to be exceedingly jealous of anything that may swerve it from 
its own task. Every act must be avoided that seems to ally the Church with the wrong side, 
to impede its action or to render its efforts and utterances ineffectual. 

Constraining motives: The motives which constrain us to this appeal are a deep solicitude 
because of the corporate evils that threaten our nation, our sense of the solemn and imperative 
mission of the Church as the moral educator of the people and a jealous zeal lest its energy 
and authority be impaired by any seeming compromise with the evil it is set to condemn. By 
the convergence of these motives upon this special case now brought before us as a Church, it 
is lifted into commanding importance, and our decision is fraught with momentous and far- 


reaching consequences. 


CHARLES F. CARTER, 
PHILIP S. Moxom, 
REUEN THOMAS, 
WILLIAM V. W. DAVIs, 
CHARLES L. NOYEs, 


| 
| 
r Committee. 
DANIEL EVANS, | 








A Rejoinder from the Standard Oil Company 


A STATEMENT ISSUED APRIL 6 BY MR. S. C. T. DODD, CHIEF COUNSELOR OF 
THE COMPANY 


There may well be a difference of opinion on 
the abstract question whether the board of 
missions should receive gifts unless satisfied 
that the giver is honest, but all will agree that 
if he who brings his gift to the altar must come 
with clean hands, still more should he who 
ministers at the altar and receives the gift be 
free from stain. There is no excuse for those 
who make money dishonestly, and still less ex- 
euse for those who in the name of religion 
falsely accuse their fellowmen. 

The objection to Mr. Rockefeller’s gift is 
based upon the allegation that he made his 
money dishonestly. This accusation, if false, 
is vile, and being made by ministers in the pre- 
tended interest of morality is doubly vile. The 
assertion should not be made unless it can 
readily be established by specification and 
proof. I have seen no proof, and no attempt 
even at specification, except in the protest of 
Dr. Gladden. He says: “In this case the in- 
vestigation has been thoroughly made and the 
facts known. The legislative inquiries, the 
records of the courts, have given the reading 
people of this country the materials for a judg- 
ment upon the methods of Standard Oil, and 
there never was a day when their minds were 
as clear on this subject as they are now.” 

Then follows the specification: ‘‘ Mr. Rocke- 
feller may deny that rebates are now given to 
the Standard; but the Standard now controls 
about two-thirds of the railroads of this coun- 
try, and its power is exerted in establishing 
classification of freights in such a way that it 
can kill competition. Rebates are no longer 
necessary.” 

The assertion is not true. No such state of 
facts has ever been disclosed by any investiga- 
tion nor supported by evidence in any court of 
law. No such facts exist to be proved. The 
Standard Oil Company does not own a share of 
stock of any railroad company nor does it con- 
trol any railroad company. Stockholders of the 
Standard undoubtedly invest in railroad as in 
other shares, but the stockholders of the Stand- 
ard are not a majority on the board of directors 
of any railroad company, so far as I am aware, 
and therefore cannot control. 

The question of railway rebates and Standard 
control of railways was investigated by the 
United States Industrial Commission in 1900, 
and they reported no such facts. Members of 
the Standard and of the railways were examined 
in relation to these subjects. It was shown that 
prior to the enactment of the Interstate Com- 
merce Law the rebate system was universal. 
Railroads made their nominal rates higher than 
they expected to obtain from regular shippers, 
and the amount of actual freight to be paid was 
a matter of contract. Each shipper made the 


best terms he could. The Standard did not in- 
vent this system ; it found it existing, and could 
not do business without submitting to it. 

Like all other shippers, it made the best terms 
it was able to make with the railroads. Its re- 
fineries were located at points where it could 
take advantage of railway competition. It also 
strove to give equivalents for reductions in 
freight. It shipped not only carloads but train- 
loads. It provided terminal and other facilities 
and assumed all risks of loss. Public opinion, 
more enlightened in these days than in those, 
may have discovered that this was all wrong; 
but at that time the business man who did not 
accept that method would better have closed 
his shop. 

The stories told of the immense aggregate of 
the rebates paid to the Standard were shown by 
that investigation to be untrue. A large portion 
of the rebates paid were not discriminatory. 
They were paid to all shippers who shipped 
exclusively by rail. It was impossible for any 
shipper to know with certainty what rates his 
competitors were paying. The Standard often 
found that its competitors had been paying less 
rates than it paid. Furthermore, the public ob- 
tained the advantage of the low rates received. 
A reduced price for refined oil kept pace with 
reduction of rates, whether this reduction was 
by way of rebates or otherwise. And the price 
at which the public, for many years, has been 
obtaining oil would simply have been impossible 
had not shippers forced the railways to reduce 
their rates, which they did first by rebates and 
later by open schedule. 

The system of rebates has happily received 
the condemnation of law. The Standard wel- 
comed the change as a beneficial one. But to 
say now that it should not have obtained the 
best rates under the old system which its posi- 
tion enabled it to obtain is an impossible coun- 
sel of perfection. 

The evidence before the Industrial Commis- 
sion shows very clearly to any unprejudiced 
mind that since the enactment of the Interstate 
Commerce Law the Standard has obeyed it in 


_every particular. The evidence of the Standard 


managers and freight agents was corroborated 
by the certificates of managers and freight 
agents of all the leading railways of the United 
States to the effect that by no rebates, arrange- 
ments, devices or plans of any character had 
the Standard received less rates than other 
shippers. 

It is true that allegations to the contrary were 
made before the commission; but these were 
founded upon surmise and were not sustained by 


proof. Neither did the commission find them , 


to be true. Any candid man who will read the 
evidence must be satisfied of the truth of the 








facts sworn to by the Standard Oil Company, 
corroborated as they are by the officers and 
agents of the railroads themselves. 

On the subject specifically alleged by Dr. 
Gladden, Howard Page, the freight agent of the 
Standard Oil Company testified as follows : 

Q. Is {t a fact, as has been frequently stated, 
that over lines of railroad where the Standard 


.Oil has very large shipments, the rates on oil 


are frequently made, relatively speaking, lower 
than over other roads where the business rivals 
of the Standard Oil Company have large ship- 
ments and where the Standard Oil Company’s 
interests are relatively small, and that this dif- 
ference in rates to the advantage of the Standard 
Oil Company is brought about by the influence 
of the Standard Oil Company officials? A. That 
is absolutely not true, sir. In the first place I 
do not Know any railroad on which competitors 
of the Standard Oil Company ship that we do not 
ship on ourselves, and the oil rates of the United 
States from the various oil shipping points are 
on a basis. In other words, the same rates ap- 
ply from all of the Pennsylvania oil fields, both 
East and West, and the same is true of the Lima 
field, and while we may not be located at the 
very point some competitor is, he has the same 
rate from his shipping point in that field that we 
have from our shipping point in the same field. 

Q. Aré the Standard Oil Company officials or 
stockholders ever in a position, as railroad offi- 
cials, where they can give favors to the Stand- 
ard Oil Company in its shipments? A. I am 
glad you asked that question, sir. I do not 
think it, but I know. Mr. Rice wishes to give 
that impression, and I can say in reply that since 
I have had any knowledge of railroad rates on 
the Standard Oil Company’s business, no offi- 
cial of the Standard Oil Company who is con- 
nected with railroads has ever made a rate or 
arrangement for the Standard Oil Company, 
nor have any of those gentlemen who are con- 
nected and have interests with railroads ever 
asked me to give any undue or unreasonable, or 
in fact any share of the Standard Oil Company’s 
business over such a railroad. In other words, 
the Standard Oil Company’s business stands on 
its own merits; and, as I before said, none of 
these gentlemen who may or may not have in- 
terests in these various railroads have ever made 
a rate or made an arrangement for Standard Oil 
Company business. That business is done by 
me, or by the proper party in whose territory or 
district the question may arise. 

Q. Should you be sure to know whether that 
was so or not? A. I should know. If any of 
the gentlemen who have large railroad interests, 
as alleged, made a tariff or arrangement with a 
railroad for our business I certainly should 
know of it. I should be advised of it, as I am 
the proper department that has a record of 
those rates, and should have to know, neces- 
sarily. 

Q. Do you understand that shipments of the 
Standard Oil Company have not been influenced 
toward certain lines by the fact that the officers 
ef the Standard Oil were reputed to be large 
owners of the stock of those lines? A. In no 
way, sir; and you can readily see that if the 
Standard Oil Company’s business was run on 
the basis of favoring the individual interests of 
the different stockholders of the Standard Oil 
Company the company’s business itself would 
necessarily suffer. 

Q. Is it true that officers of the Standard Oil 
Company have offices in different railroads? 
A. It is true that Mr. William Rockefeller, for 
instance, is a director in some of the railroads. 
He probably also is a bondholder in the United 
States, but there is no connection between such 
interests and the interests of the Standard Oil 
Company, or the business of the Standard Oil 
Company. 

Such evidence should satisfy any candid mind 
of the incorrectness of Dr. Gladden’s assertion. 
It will probably not satisfy a mind like Dr. 
Gladden’s, who subsequently made the state- 
ment that “the denial that rebates have been 
extorted since the Interstate Commerce Law 
was passed is not credible. I know from state- 
ments made to myself by parties implicated that 
such rebates have been extorted by other cor- 
porations. I doubt if the Standard is more vir- 
tuous than the rest.” 

On a mind so prejudiced evidence is lost. Dr. 
Gladden seems to know something of cases in 
the courts on the subject of rebates, and should 
know of several important cases tried in the 
courts of Pennsylvania against a prominent 
railroad to recover penalties for granted rebates 
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in which every effort was made to prove rebates 
paid to the Standard Oil Company. No such 
proof could be produced; but it was proved 
that rebates were allowed and paid to two of 
the Standard’s principal competitors. This may 
serve to remove Dr. Gladden’s doubt whether 
the Standard is more virtuous than the rest. 

Those who contend that the Standard has 
been built up by means of railway discrimina- 
tion willfully shut their eyes to the real causes 
of the Standard’s success, and are poor students 
of the problem of modern industrial combina- 
tions. 

If this, the only specific allegation made 
against John D. Rockefeller, is proven to be 
false, it should make the public, and particularly 
the religious public, more careful and charitable 
in its allegations. 

No doubt many have been prejudiced against 
Mr. Rockefeller by sensational writers, whose 
articles, accompanicd by portraits and carica- 
tures, are intended to create the impression 
that Mr. Rockefeller was principal in the af- 
fairs relating to the organization of the gas and 
copper companies, although no fact showing 
such connection is stated. The Standard Oil 
Company has already denied that it had any 
connection or interest, directly or indirectly, in 
the organization of these corporations, and on 
the best authority the same denial is now made 
for John D. Rockefeller. He had no connec- 
tion with nor interest in, directly or indirectly, 
the organization of these corporations. 

(Signed) S C. T. Dopp. 











Minnesota to Rhode Island 


When Rev. James E. McConnell of Northfield 
delivered that masterly address at the meeting of 
the American Board in Grinnell last October, his 
many Minnesota friends saw the handwriting on 





REV. J. E. MC CONNELL 


the wall and knew that before long we should have 
to surrender him to some important Eastern field. 
Since then several churches have sought his serv- 
ices, but Union Church, Providence, R. I., is the 
fortunate body to secure him for a pastor. Mr. 
McConnell is in middle life and combines the vigor 
of the West with the culture of the East, through 
his birth in Ohio, education at Oberlin and training 
in Union Theological Seminary. Graduating from 
the latter institution in 1887, he became pastor at 
Churehville, N. Y. During the first year of this 
pastorate he married Miss Marion VY. Ellis of 
Brooklyn, then leading soprano soloist at Tomp- 
kins Avenue Church. 

From Churehville Mr. McConnell was called to 
Northfield fifteen years ago, after the committee 
had swept the horizon for a combination of college- 
village preacher and pastor. That he has nobly 
filled this important position is shown by the uni- 
versal love and esteem of his Minnesota brethren 
and the fact that the church has grown from 400 
members to 600. He has obtained wide reputa- 
tion in the state and denomination for pulpit and 
platform work. 

With reluctance we surrender Mr. McConnell to 
the imperative need of New England, sure that in 
the great commercial and manufacturing city he 
will be a forceful, eloquent and spiritual leader. 

BP. h. 

R. J. Campbell says that if all the Anglican 
bishops could have been sent for a voyage 
around the world during 1904 it is possible 
the vexed school question in England might 
have been at an end now. 
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In and Around Chicago 


(The Congregationalist may be found in Chicago at 
the Congregational bookstore, 175 Wabash Avenue.) 


The Election 


The election is over and Judge E. F. Dunne 
is mayor. The council is Republican by a 
smal] majority. Four or five ‘‘ gray wolves ”’ 
as they are called, were elected in spite of the 
efforts of the Municipal Voters’ League to 
defeat them. It is a cause for shame that 
men like Hinky Dink alias Michael Kenna, 
saloon keeper “‘ Ed Cullerton,’’ Michael Bren- 
nan and Bath House John should be members 
of a council to govern a city like Chicago. 
Yet these are the men whom Judge Dunne 
spoke of as his friends and whose canvass he 
favored. Notwithstanding his efforts, the 
leaders of the last council, Aldermen Fore- 
man, Bennett, Young and a few men like 
them, were re-elected by large majorities. 
While the present council is not quite as good 
as the last it still has a sufficient number of 
strong men in it to prevent the mayor and his 
friends from going too far. 

Mr. Harlan made a good fight. But he was 
handicapped from the start. His standing in 
the party was not thoroughly satisfactory. 
No one doubted his honesty or his ability, and 
every one admitted that he would make a 
better mayor than his opponent. Still many 
Republicans refused to vote for him. In at 
least four Republican wards where Republican 
aldermen were returned, Dunne received a 
majority of the votes. It is supposed that the 
Lorimer faction voted against him. But the 
stay-at-homes elected the Democratic candi- 
date. Fally 70,000 men either failed to 
register or found it convenient not to vote. 
Of these a large majority would have sup- 
ported the Republican ticket. Thousands who 
voted for Mr. Harlan did so against their wish, 
chiefly because they feared lest Dunne bring 
back the “‘grafters ” and make the city govern- 
ment more corrupt thanever. Both candidates 
stood for municipal ownership, though Mr. 
Harlan was the more conservative. Dunne 
has been for immediate ownership and prom- 
ised it in every speech he made. 

The figures which show the vote cast are 
instructive. Dunne received 161,686, Harlan 
137,232, Stewart, Prohibitionist, 2,980, Collins, 
Socialist, 20,333, giving Dunne a majority 
over Harlan of 24,454, a majority over all the 
three candidates of 1,131. Dunne had the 
advantage at the beginning of all the votes 
under the control of the City Hall and he was 
supported by “‘ the under world” as Raymond 
Robbins calls it, by the saloon keepers and by 
all who have hopes of graft, for it has been in 
the air that if the Democrats were successful 
the good times of years ago would return. 
But this may not be so. Judge Dunne de- 
clares himself unequivocally in favor of Civil 
Service and opposed to inefficiency and dis- 
honesty of any sort. If he tries to give the 
city an honest administration he will have the 
hearty support of Republicans as well as 
Democrats. 


The Municipal Experiment 


There is no doubt that the majority of the 
voters in Chicago favor municipal ownership. 
They do this for two reasons. First, the serv- 
ice given them has in recent years been ex- 
tremely poor. Then, second, they remember 
Yerkes, and how he exploited the street car 
systems of the North and West Sides, as they 
believe, in his own personal interest. If there 
is profit in running these systems, let the city 
have it, they say. There has been less criti- 
cism of the South Side system, whose service, 
on the whole, has been fairly good. But the 
recent sale of this system to Pierpont Morgan, 
Marshall Field and John J. Mitchell, capital- 
ists, at $200 a share has aroused the slumber- 
ing envy of anti-capitalists and secured the 
large vote in favor of immediate ownership. 
It has been forgotten that these companies 


have property rights, which they will not sur- 
render except for their full value, or under 
compulsion of the courts. Lawsuits will first. 
be in order, and it must be years before any 
of Judge Dunne’s promises can be fulfilled, 
True he has already cabled Glasgow asking 
the loan of its expert for thirty days to exam- 
ine conditions here and report to him. True 
there isa small system known as the Adams 
Street system whose franchise has expired, on 
which the city, if it had the means, might ex- 
periment. But were this done, transfers would 
not be available, and the people who patron- 
ized these cars would have to pay an extra 
fare. It is doubtful if this would be popular, 
or if the line could be made to pay expenses. 
Then there are the 99-year rights and many 
franchises not yet expired of the other sys- 
tems. 

So that the results of the election are, that 
while the people have declared for municipal 
ownership at once, the most that can be done 
is to begin condemnation proceedings in the 
courts. These will be costly and tedious. 
Perhaps even the judge will find it for the in- 
terest of the city to make good terms with the 
companies and defer the attempt of owner- 
ship till the city has the money with which to 
buy out the companies and re-equip the roads. 
Already the employees are clamoring for in- 
creased pay and shorter hours. So that the 
most that can be said is this. The managers 
of railways all over the country have received 
a severe rebuke for poor service, large divi- 
dends and watered stock, and the city has on 
its hands a problem which will call for the 
best wisdom in the world to solve. For the 
next few years Chicago will be the most in- 
teresting city in the world for the study and 
discussion of problems which enter into mu- 
nicipal ownership. Hitherto work undertaken 
by the city has not been of a sort to create 
confidence in the ability of city officials to do 
well anything intrusted to them. 


Ministerial Studies 


A large attendance of ministers Monday 
morning indicated the interest which is felt, 
especially among the younger brethren, in 
this subject, and the address which Professor 
Seott gave was the result both of experience 
and observation. First of all he thinks young 
ministers should read devotional books, not 
those of recent years, but books like the 
Confessions of Augustine, Jeremy Taylor’s 
Holy Living and Dying, Pascal’s Thoughts 
and Pilgrim’s Progress. He places high value 
upon biographies like that of McCheyne, which 
in a way represents the mystic school, that 
of Phillips Brooks, which represents Schleier- 
macher and Robertson, which is Coleridgean 
in its character. Old Testament study should 
be thorough, comprehensive and continuous. 


A Useful Man Gone 


Mr. A. W. Kimball, a member of the Evans- 
ton church, who has recently died after a pro- 
tracted illness, was not only useful in the 
church but to the community and the great 
city near which he lived. Born in Lynn, 
Mass., March 7, 1844, a student at Beloit at the 
breaking out of the Civil War, in which he 
served two years, he has passed away in the 
strength of his manhood. For many years he 
was connected with the Northwestern Mutual 
Life Insurance Company. He was a friend of 
all whom he could serve, gentle and attractive 
in his manners, an excellent business man, a 
lover of good literature, in which he was 
widely read, passionately fond of nature and 
of the beautiful, but happiest when doing 
something to help others. He was the first 
president of. Evanston’s ‘‘Camp Good Will,’’ 
was one of the directors of the City Mission- 
ary Society and for years was chairman of 
the board of trustees of the Evanston church. 
He was buried at Cooperstown, N. Y. 

Chicago, April 9. FRANKLIN, 
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The Professor’s Chair 


By Henry Churchill King, President Oberlin College 


This department is confined to questions of the 
ethical and religious life, and of philosophical and 
theological thinking. In the necessary choice 
among the questions submitted, the interests of 
the largest number of readers are had in mind. 
Questions may be sent to Dr. King, care of The 
Congregationalist, or directly to Oberlin, O. 


133. What new phase of truth that differen- 
tiates it from the accepted truth of the 
last generation is presented to the Christian 
worker today claiming his attention? This 
question has application, not to disputed 
theological questions, but to the practical 
phases of truth that the Christian worker 
should regard.—o. c. c. (Illinois.) 

Many things might be said in answer to this 
question. I should be inclined myself, how- 
ever, to emphasize three points: First, the 
bringing in of the idea of evolution, which 
has affected our practical as well as theoretical 
views of things. Second, the new feeling for 
the social applications of Christianity, with 
its increasiugly clear consciousness of the like- 
ness of men, of the sacredness of the individual 
person and that we are all members one of 
another. Third, the deepening feeling that 
we have stated: no religious truth so that it 
shall mean most for our lives until we have 
gotten it into really personal spiritual terms. 


134. Is it true that Sabellianism is quite 
generally accepted today? And what objec- 
tions are there to the theory?—‘‘Q.” (Wis- 
consin.) 


In the original sense of the term, it may 
perhaps be doubted whether there are any 
Sabellians today. But there have been a good 
many modifications of the strict statements of 
the Nicene theology that have naturally enough 
been called Sabellian by those who have criti- 
cized them. The old Sabellianism gave a trin- 
ity that was only successive. None of the 
later views are, in this sense, truly Sabellian. 
All the newer views which have been so-called 
may be said, perhaps, to agree in trying to 
give full signifieance to Christ and the Holy 
Spirit and still avoid a plain tritheism. In 
this later sense, in a general way, I suppose 
it may be said that Sabellianism has been 
quite widely accepted. But, on the other 
hand, there are still many defenders of a view 
that is even more distinctly tritheistic than 
the old Nicene statement itself. A part of the 
present theological confusion at just this point 
is no doubt due to the fact that the two classes 
of theologians use, in their thinking, two quite 
different metaphysical systems. 


135. We are told by devout, reverent schol- 
ars, who study the Bible as a scientist would 
study his special subject, that in the Old 
Testament there is not to be found a single 
allusion to Jesus Christ as a real person. 
And in the New Testament the incarnation 
és a myth and our Lord appeared among men 
as St. Paul, Luther, or any other human 
being. He only came out a little better than 
ordinary men. Miracles are denied; divinity 
is attached to Christ in the same way in which 
Shakespeare and Browning are called in- 
spired. Now, how are such teachings to help 
us tempted men to accept Christianity and to 
come into Christ’s kingdom, and how will the 
world be made better by casting doubt on 
the foundations of our faith, and banishing 
“the Chief among ten thousand” to some 
Isle of Patmos?—s. E. B. (Massachusetts.) 

(1) Surely, we all want finally the truth, and 
we must believe that the truth, whatever it is, 
will ultimately be best for us. We can afford, 
therefore, to wait with all patience and cour- 


‘ age for the truth to come out. And certainly 


no good end can be served by trying to check 
scientific investigation. Here we need only 
insist that the investigators shall be really 
competent. And competency in historical 
criticism, I' fear, has not always been pres- 


ent. For competency includes a breadth of 
judgment that the minute investigator seems 
frequently .to lack. 

(2) On both the conservative and the radical 
side, too much, doubtless, has been made of 
a priori views of how God must have pro- 
ceeded in the revelation of himself. Neither 
side has been quite content to make a hum- 
ble study of how God did proceed. 

(3) For the fullest recognition of the signifi- 
cance of Christ, direct reference in the Old 
Testament to the historical character of Jesus 
is not at all necessary. It might still be just 
as true that God was, step by step, preparing 
the way for his full manifestation in Christ. 
The point of view of the Gospel of Matthew, 
for example, would still be quite true. We 
might still have, in the Old Testament, the 
record of a progressive revelation of God 
which actually culminated in Christ. 

(4) While it is true that destructive views 
concerning the New Testament have been en- 
tertained by many, and the theories of the 
incarnation are less dogmatic than formerly, 
and while, also, many are failing adequately 
to recognize the real uniqueness of Christ, 
still the practical lordship of Christ was 
never more certain among men than today, 
nor, I think, belief in him as the supreme 
revelation of God. He still confronts all our 
theories and criticisms as the most signifi- 
cant fact of history, its crowning personality, 
in whom God most certainly finds us. It 
seems to me I can see plain reason to believe 
that Christ means distinctly more, not less, 
to men today than ever before in the history 
of the world. And in the face of this great 
broad fact the Christian may, I think, be 
content to wait patiently for the full truth to 
come out, in spite of a good deal of statement 
that may seem to him radical, or destructive, 
or even wild. 


136. In your reply to Question 101, the term 
“ psycho-physical law” is used in a supposed 
possible explanation of the influence of an an- 
swered prayer for rain. Please explain the 
meaning of the term as so used, and in what 
respect the explanation it would afford would 
be preferable to that of Professor Huzley: 
that to pray for rain no more involves a breach 
of law than to ask a correspondent to answer 
a letter.—s. H. W. (Long Island.) 

By the term “‘ psycho-physical law’ I re- 
ferred, of course, to such uniformities as 
seem to hold in the relations of mind and mat- 
ter. Some of the later investigations seem to 
indicate at least a possible approach to the 
statement of such psycho-physical laws, in the 
same way in which we have before reached 
physical laws, on the one hand, and spiritual 
laws, on the other. The assumption, of course, 
which underlay my answer was that the di- 
vine action must always be consistent with 
itself, and in that sense formulable under law. 
Mr. Huxley’s suggestion seems to me to be 
not at all an explanation, but only saying, 
very justly, that one of the two things re- 
ferred to might be as rational as the other. 
He does not explain the rationality of either. 


137. If evolution is a continuous process of 
development, will not sinners gradually be- 
come something better, develop into some- 
thing higher? And then what becomes of 
hell? Why will not every one eventually be 
saved?—F. L. P. (Ohio.) 

This question shows, as some earlier ones 
have, a very common misconception of the 
evolution theory. So far is it from being true 
that evolution guarantees perpetual progress 
on the part of each individual that it rather, 
in the Darwinian form, holds that all prog- 
ress comes about through a struggle for ex- 
istence, in which there is ruthless destruction 
of those unfit to survive. There is obviously 
plenty of room for a vigorous doctrine of 
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penalty on the evolution theory. Indeed, if 
its suggested analogies were pressed too lit- 
erally, it might seem to be even more ruth- 
less than the strictest Calvinism. We at least 
cannot argue from a strict application of the 
evolution theory to individual salvation for 
all individuals. But, quite aside from this, 
it seems to me that it is a procedure quite 
unjustified to argue in either direction from 
these laws of the lower evolution to what 
must hold for men. 


Pie 7 OL rth hth 7 
A Conference of Western Colleges 


The third annual conference of the Congre- 
gational colleges of the Interior was held at 
Galesburg, the beautiful home of Knox Col- 
lege, March 29, 30. Sixteen of the twenty-one 
institutions were represented by thirty-five or 
more menand women. This body, composed 
of the president and two members of each 
faculty, impresses one as intensely serious 
and practical and is growing in unity and 
strength. These institutions represent 8,000 
students, 604 trained teachers and property 
worth at least ten millions. With few excep- 
tions they have received help from Dr. D. K. 
Pearsons, about half of them have been as- 
sisted to libraries by Mr. Andrew Carnegie 
and one, Oberlin, has received gifts from Mr. 
Rockefeller. But the chief financial basis of 
these institutions has resulted from sacrifices 
by people of moderate means and the gener- 
osity of New England givers. 

Dean Pazsons of Colorado and Dean Fitch 
of Oberlin read exceedingly helpful papers 
on problems of the social life of students as 
related to co-education. In discussion it ap- 
peared that much difference existed as to 
restrictions and regulations, though in most 
of the colleges careful supervision of the 
social life of students was maintained. 

The question of co-operation with profes- 
sional schools was introduced by a special 
committee, of which Dean J. H. T. Main of 
Iowa College is chairman. The lengthening 
of professional courses has increased the temp- 
tation for men to leave college at the be- 
ginning of the Senior or Junior year and 
begin professional study, and many universi- 
ties have doubled the temptation by offering 
to high-school graduates the two degrees of 
B. A. and of law or medicine in six years. 
It was proposed by the committee that the 
colleges defend themselves by teaching pro- 
fessional studies in the Junior and Senior 
years which will be accepted by the profes- 
sional schools—studies in biology and chem- 
istry for medical credit, and politics, eeonom- 
ics and the principles of law for law school 
credit. It was shown that this was already 
done by many of the colleges upon agreement 
with professional schools. Further develop- 
ment of the plan could easily be made if 
means were provided in moderate amount. 
An alternative plan, adopted by Carleton 
College, of sending the Senior who expects 
to enter professional life to the professional 
school for his last year and recalling him at 
Commencement to grant his degree, crediting 
the professional school year as the Senior 
college year, was not received with favor. 

There was a note of hope of the steadily 
increasing influence of the college, with 
realization that the drift of modern education 
required some modification of methods; but 
the sentiment for maintaining the old ideals 
of full all-around training for the college 
man found unanimous response. 

The next meeting is to be held with Colo- 
rado College, and President Perry of Marietta 
will preside. D. F. Be 





The aim, if reached or not, makes great the 
life.— Browning. 
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XxX. 


When is it that one begins to expect the 
spring? From the end of January? Surely 
as early as that. As soon as the days grow 
longer and the sunlight takes on its wide shin- 
ing look, prophetic of happy change. Snow 
and ice may be everywhere, but the heart 
knows its premonitions. It is not that mem- 
ory playsa part. If that were so, there would 
be discouragement in the certain knowledge 
of storm and delay ahead. But out of the 
new-springing life in itself the mind builds 
up a new vision. If there had never been a 
spring before in all the world, one would yet 
know perfectly what to expect. 

February being past, David and Ruth 
tramped the hills together. Sometimes a 
knight or a lady, looking wistfully after them, 
was bidden come join them. Once the entire 
Round Table accompanied them, whooping 
joyfully round their path. Nancy and Lucy 
Bridges were more often with them than not 
—lonely little Lucy whose mother’s strange 
disappearance early in the winter had left 
such a cloud upon her. Yet sometimes they 
went alone, climbing strenuously the sides of 
cliffs or the rocky ways of the just unfettered 
brooks. 

** It seems an insult to offer to help you,”’ 
said David, looking down. 

Ruth shook the hair from her eyes, and 
looked up laughing. 

“O, I don’t know! ” she answered. 

So then he reached his hand down and 
pulled her up beside him. The point of rock 
on which they stood was so narrow that they 
had to stand close and remain hand in hand 
for mutual support. Beneath them a white 
cascade foamed and roared. They did not 
speak, nor did they look at each other. Then 
Ruth pulled her hand away. 

“Look out!’ she cried, and cleared the 
rock with a spring, like the lithe young ani- 
mal she was. 

When winter reasserted itself and the late 
snows fell, they sat in the kitchen’s cheerful 
glow with Mr. Eldridge and Nancy. Here 
Ruth generally removed herself a little, leav- 
ing the conversation to the two men. Her 
face was not always tranquil as she sat in the 
background sewing. Sometimes she knit her 
brows and gave her head a quick toss. Then 
again she let her hands fall in her lap, and 
regarded the two unworldly faces framed in 
the southern window, her eyes and mouth 
changing swiftly from sadness to whimsical 
humor and back again to sadness. What she 
was thinking about at such times it would not 
be easy to say. The practical outcome was 
always the same. She rose, sighed deeply, 
laid by her work, and prepared the most care- 
ful supper her skillful fingers could achieve. 

Out in the meadows, towards the end of 
March, came a day of spring’s realization. 
The wind blew caressingly warm from the 
south, soft as the wild-rose petal whose prom- 
ise it held, sweet with the smell of wet earth. 
The sky was a misty tender blue, a thing of 
sunlight and air. The look of the valley was 
clear-swept and wide. The hills were bathed 
in a shining light, subtly sparkling. The bare 
trees in the soft blue mist stood dreaming of 
new leaves. Everywhere the sound of the 
hurrying brooks; everywhere—hush, hark! 
From far across the meadow the strain of the 
song sparrow came ringing, so sweet, too 
sweet, almost pain. 

‘* This used to be too beautiful for me even 
in the city,” said David thoughtfully, looking 
out across the meadows. ‘“‘It hurt me; I 
could not stand it; it was too much. I don’t 
feel that way now.” ° 





* Copyright, 1904, Zephine Humphrey. 
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By Zephine Humphrey 


Ruth did not reply fora moment. She was 
balancing herself on an edge of bare rock and 
looking also across the meadow in the direc- 
tion from which the song sparrow’s notes had 
come. 

““T suppose you are stronger, bigger, now,”’’ 
she answered at length; ‘‘ better able to com- 
prehend.”’ 

‘*That isn’t entirely it, I think,’ David re- 
sponded slowly. ‘I have a feeling, when I 
am with you, that your soul helps mine out, 
that the use of your nature as well as my own 
makes me trebly rich.’’ 

A warm flush overspread Ruth’s face. He 
had never spoken like this to her before. She 
was almost glad that he did not continue, for 
her heart was beating fast. She got down 
abruptly from the rock and walked away from 
him over the meadow, her face struggling— 
could he only have seen!—with pain, rebellion 
and a quite irrepressible gladness. He fol- 
lowed after at first; then, the expression of 
her shoulder not seeming friendly, he paused 
and looked hurt. So long as David followed, 
Ruth walked fast. “I will not, will not, will 
not!’’ said her thoughts. But when he paused, 
her footsteps slackened. After all, what was 
the use of walking into the swamp? 

*““O, here are some hepatica buds!’’ she 
cried. And she waited, stooping, till he came 
up with her. 

April drew out its shimmering length be- 
tween sunshine and shower, soft cloud and 
soft blue. The green of the swamps over- 
flowed into the meadows and ran the length 
and breadth of the valley. A little way up 
the hillsides, too, towards the end of the 
month, and out along the branches of the 
lower trees, to break forth in fanlike leaves, 
tender, crumpled, delicate. But the shaggy 
hills still waited, gray with winter. Doubt- 
less they felt the touch of the tide of new life 
washing their bases, and were quickened and 
cheered. By and by it would sweep to their 
very crests, they knew it well, meeting there 
the ascending tide from the valleys beyond, 
and breaking with it into a tossing surf of 
leaves. They knew it well, and could wait. 

David also could wait—at least a little 
longer. Even in love his nature kept its fine 
austere control. His life was still in accord 
with the gradual progress of the year. Ah, 
doubtless nature knows best. The unfolding 
of leaf and flower is too subtle, too delicate a 
process to be hurried by touch or breath. 
But the fullness of the season was coming, 
coming. The knowledge of it was almost a 
fear of joy. 

There was often a certain trouble between 
them now. They separated by common cuon- 
sent, and climbed in silence, one on either 
side of the brook. When the barrier was 
widest, their eyes lingered upon each other 
across the gorge; but when the two paths led 
downward, close together, they listened care- 
fully to the hermit thrush. Once Ruth took 
advantage of a wide swerving of her path to 
break away entirely, and sat for five minutes 
on a stump, strange tears in her eyes. ‘‘ How 
can I, can I, can I?” was what her thoughts 
said now. David meantime poked the stones 
of the brook and waited. He did not pretend 
to fathom Ruth’s moods, but he knew she 
would return. 

Then, at last, on a sudden, May! The de- 
velopment had been so gradual that one had 
not realized how near was the consummation. 
It seemed to come with a leap. The tide of 
green overflowed the hills, the birds burst 
forth into songs, the meadows were lusty 
with springing grass—were these things really 
begun before, or had they come in the night? 
The air was warm and vibrant, alive, full of 
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the fragrance of growing things; the sky was 
a bending blue. 

“* David,” said Ruth, “I almost think | 
won’t go to walk with you today.” 

She stood above him on the doorstep and 
twisted her fingers lightly together, looking 
off at the dreaming hills. 

“I’m tired,”’ she added hastily, feeling his 
eyes upon her. 

But David did not lower his gaze for all this 
explanation. A change had come over him, 
too, in the night; he was faithfully keeping 
pace. A bluebird flew to its calling mate on 
the bough of the tree above them. Presently 
Rath’s eyes wavered in their determined scru- 
tiny of the hills and fell with a despairing 
sort of protest upon David’s. Then the young 
man smiled and held out his hand. 

“*Come,”’ he said. 

They did not speak at all as they climbed 
the hill. The prairie-weed was bursting into 
leaf about them, the brook hailed them from 
afar and came tumbling to meet them as they 
rounded the slope, the song-sparrows sang 
high and sweet. When they had crossed the 
brook they took the turn to the right and 
stood with their elbows on the topmost of a 
pair of bars. At either end of the bars stood 
a spruce-tree, sentinel, and beyond them a 
sunny open space, hedged round with trees, 
served as vestibule to the cathedral of the 
forest filling the sky to the west. In summer 
a solid leafy wall broken only by one gothic 
arch where the path led in, the forest was 
now hardly substance; a dream ofa forest it 
seemed. The tall trees stood in a sea of pale 
green underbrush, and about their delicate 
bare boughs hovered a still paler mist of green, 
airy, vanishing. The shadows were as yet 
hardly shadows, only quiverings in the light. 
The very song of the hermit thrush seemed a 
pulsing of the air, as if there could be nothing 
tangible about this springtime vision. Very 
just and right was the intervention of the 
bars; human feet should not intrude. Yet 
after all what could be more a part of the 
spring than the two young things leaning 
there? 

“Ruth,” said David at last very simply, ‘I 
love you. Will you be my wife?” 

So; it had really come, Women, with all 
their subtlety of perception, often do not al- 
low themselves to recognize that. which has 
not been crudely stated; commonly they make 
no pre-decisions. Ruth dropped her face into 
her hands, still leaning on the bars,- and 
caught her breath. Then, still without a 
word, she turned away among the spruces. 
She must be alone to decide this thing, alone 
with the trees and the brook. Pushing in un- 
til the fragrant evergreens closed her round, 
she sat down on a rock by the brook and gazed 
at the water with troubled eyes, which did not 
know how they rejoiced. All her woman’s 
life thus far had been given to the care of a 
dreamer, tenderly given, but sadly too, with 
frequent rebellious outcry against the failure 
which the high-purposed bring on themselves. 
Was it possible that she was going now vol- 
untarily to link herself forever to another 
such unworldly destiny, with its visions and 
strivings and certain disappointments? The 
poverty, that was nothing. The meager en- 
vironment, that was only something. But 
the bitterness to the man she loved, could 
she stand it for him? To—the—man—she— 
loved! Ruth repeated the words deliberately, 
her eyes fixed on the stream. Then suddenly 
the woman in her rose up, scorning the weak 
girl. That she should hesitate! How much 
better could she stand it, pray, to be absent 
from him, not helping him do and bear? The 
conscious struggle was brief enough, being 
but the culmination of the unconscious strug- 
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gle which had gone before. The woman new- 
created rose and stood a moment smiling down 
at the water which slipped beneath her feet. 
Then she turned back through the spruces. 

David had not moved from his place beside 
the bars; he had only turned a little that he 
might watch the spot where Ruth had disap- 
peared. When he saw her coming, he still 
did not move. Something in her face told 
him that it was now her will to act. She 
came towards him slowly, gravely. When 
she stood before him, she held out both her 
hands. 

** Will you take them?” she said gently. 

Later they went hand in hand out into the 
pasture where they had first known each 
other. Back there by the bars, where the 
trees had closed them round, they had forgot- 
ten that there was anything or anybody in the 
world but themseives; now the valley came in 
sight again. Ruth recognized the altered 
look in David’s eyes as he gazed for a minute 
away from her. So soon was it beginning? 
She clenched her hand involuntarily and faced 
her rival, sweeping its fair untroubled length 
with her eyes. Herrival! The fact must be 
admitted. Then David turned back to her. 

‘““That was a very great sigh,’’ he said 
tenderly and alittle anxiously too. ‘‘ What’s 
the matter, dear? ”’ 

Ruth looked up at him laughing. 

** Nothing at all,” she answered. 

Her part was beginning too. 

David captured her other hand. 

**We will work together, you and I,’’ he 
went on in his musing voice, ‘‘ work together 
all our life to find out and show to the valley 
its own high standard. Look at it now, how 
beautiful! If it only lived like that! But 
you can help it because you are beautiful. 
You may save it, Ruth.” 

There was certainly never any predicting 
what Ruth was going to do. She pulled her 
hands away now and, taking a bit of her skirt 
between each thumb and finger, made a deep 
slow courtesy to the valley. 

** Behold, my rival,” her action signified, 
** my lord desires that I devote myself entirely 
to your service.” 

Then, noting the puzzled look in David’s 
eyes, she grew straightway serious. 

** The work is yours, David,’’ she said. ‘I 
will help you all I can. 

When they made their way back to the val- 
ley the light spring dusk was falling. The 
meadows rang with the song of the frogs, pale 
mists lay over the hollows. There was going 
to be no darkness tonight, for already the 
moon moved golden through the sky. Before 
the daylight had died away in the north new 
shadows would spring into life beside the 
trees, delicate, airy shadows, such as suited 
the season. 

Mr. Eldridge stood waiting in the doorway 
of the cottage. When David and Ruth stood 
before him he laid a hand siowly on each of 
their heads and blessed them. 


XXI. 


It is not yet apparent that Lincoln’s perfec- 
tion has been finally achieved. Yet of course 
the consummation might happen any day. 
The mountains are still there, as beautiful 
as ever, and the seasons still pursue their 
way grandly over them. It only remains for 
the people to care enough, and therefore make 
up their minds. It would be impressive to 
read some day in the morning paper: 

‘News has been received, from reliable 
neighboring sources, that the village of Linc- 
oln, in the state of Vermont, has reached the 
goal of humanity and is ready for the estab- 
lishment of the Kingdom of Righteousness. 
But as such establishment depends, of course, 
upon the concurrence of all mankind, being 
no local affair, there seems nothing for it but 
that Lincoln shall wait for New York and 
London and Rome. The public is adjured 
to remember that standing still is perilous. 
Lincoln must. not long be kept waiting. 
Moreover, there is a certain element of shame 


to a right-minded city in being out-stripped 
by a hamlet. Therefore it is probable that 
our next issue will record the due succession 
of New York to the long-desired estate. 
Congratulations are to be extended to Ver- 
mont for its zeal and expedition in the ac- 
complishment of this important step.’’ 

But, as yet, no reporter has enriched his 
fame by securing this item of news. 

There was a wedding one summer day in 
the little white village church. All the Round 
Table was there, occupying front pews, sol- 
emn in Sunday clothes. Mr. Eldridge per- 
formed the ceremony. His gentle old voice 
was tremulous with feeling at first, but it 
gradually took on a steady, triumphant ca- 
dence, as he looked in the eyes of his son 
before him, and from them to those of his 
daughter. There might have been only they 
three in the church. As for Nancy, she 
caught her breath, and clutched the bride’s 
bouquet bravely. But the Lady of the Lake 
sobbed aloud, till Sir Lancelot reached under 
the pew and pinched her. 

Through the open doors and all the win- 
dows, the tide of the summer flowed in. 
There was light and song, color and fra- 
grance—what joy! A man’s face and a wom- 
an’s, appearing briefly in the doorway, seemed 
not to mar the harmony, though they were 
crude enough. 

**S’t, ’Ratio!” said the woman. ‘“ Don’t 
let ’em see me. Take care.” 

And the man roughly guarded her. 

But no one, not even the sexton, was look- 
ing their way just then. They departed 
softly, unseen. 

The little organ labored stoutly, doing its 
breathless best with the Mendelssohn wed- 
ding march. The stops flew inand out. The 
result was all-satisfying, if the bridegroom’s 
face bea test; and the bridegroom was a mu- 
sician, and knew about such things. He trod 
the aisle, with his bride upon his arm, as if 
the door before them were the gate to heaven. 
And perhaps indeed, giving the subject a long 
enough range, the case was even so. 

All the people of the village having crowded 
into the church to witness the ceremony, there 
was, for the moment, no one on the broad 
stone porch when David and Ruth came out. 
They were alone with the mountains. There- 
fore David stooped and kissed his wife, and 
then held up her hand clasped in his to the 
hills. 

“Now!” he seemed to say, gladly, confi- 
dently, as a promise of new achievement. 

And doubtless the hills were reassured. 

In the end, surely, surely; there can be no 
manner of doubt. Already the wind in our 
faces, already the mighty sound. Hasten, 
New York, London! Tomorrow Lincoln may 


attain. 
(The End.) 





The Daily Portion 


THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


April 16, Sunday. Gethsemane.—Mark 14: 

26-42. 

Gethsemane cannot be shared or delegated. 
Yet how human this desire for companion- 
ship in.trial. We are not to reproach our- 
selves that we cannot wholly enter in to our 
friends’ deepest and hardest experiences, it 
is much if we give sympathetic comradeship. 
How characteristic, that Jesus in the hour of 
his greatest trial should be thinking of the 
temptations of his disciples. He won this se- 
renity of heart through an experience of which 
he himself declared, ‘‘ My soul is exceeding 
sorrowful, even unto death.” Holy Father, 
by Thy love declared in Thine own Son upon 
the cross, have mercy upon us and take away 
our sin. Redeemer of the world, who gavest 
Thy life for our salvation, be Thou our leader 
and our king. Spirit of the Living God, by 
whom we are sanctified, help us to overcome 
and make us useful in Thy work on earth. 
Amen. 


. 
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April17. The Arrest.—John 18: 1-14. 

His temptation over, Jesus goes to meet 
arrest. This awe of his presence is in striking 
contrast with the attraction which drew chil- 
dren to his arms and made the common peo- 
ple hear him gladly. If weareina mood for 
the kingdom, we shall be attracted by the 
king. “He loved them to the end ”—even in 
Gethsemane he was thinking ef their tempta- 
tions. The way of the cross isa solitary but 
not a selfish way. 


April 18. Peter’s Denial.—John 18: 15-27. 

The use of this sad lapse was that it re- 
vealed Peter to himself. His love was not 
yet intelligent or unselfish enough to be a 
safeguard. In the wreck of his great hopes 
would any other disciple have borne the trial? 
John, perhaps, or Thomas, who never lacked 
the courage of personal devotion. But let us 
not be hard on Peter or imagine that we would 
have stood fast where he fell. 


April 19. Christ and Pilate.—John 18: 28-40. 

The order of Pilate’s examination need not 
be the order of our thought. Rearranging 
these central words, therefore, we have Christ 
as a witness tothe truth. That truth is per- 
sonal—it is his authority, his kingship. For 
this he came into the world. But his. king- 
dom is not of the world. It was this un- 
worldly dignity which impressed Pilate; it is 
this personal claim which puzzles and attracts 
the world. 


April 20. Pilate’s Judament.—John 19: 1-16. 

Pilate’s real judgment was acquittal—“ I 
find no crime in him.” In giving way to the 
clamor of the crowd he passed judgment upon 
himself. So Christ becomes the test. It was 
his own soul Judas sold. It was his own bet- 
ter self Peter denied. It was his own career 
on which Pilate gave judgment. 


April 21. And They Crucified Him.—John 

19: 17-30. 

A martyrdom, and not a triumph, is the cen- 
tral point of the world’s story. That calls for 
a revisal of our. judgments of success and fail- 
ure. But it was a voluntary martyrdom. 
Christ’s death was of necessity included in 
his self-giving. Mother love brought Mary 
to the cross, and in the midst of his own 
agony her son provided for her future. 


April 22. The Burial.—John 19: 31-42. 

We are not to linger on the death or burial 
with effort and to enter into Christ’s experi- 
ences in a participating sympathy. That 
would be to rob ourselves of the joy of 
Christ’s passion, the thought that it is fin- 
ished and that it was for our deliverance and 
life. And our remembrances of his death 
and burial must not leave out of sight his 
resurrection. 





Revival Notes 


The Church Standard (Protestant Episco- 
pal) has been studying the later career, the 
message and the revivalistic ideals of Rev. 
William J. Dawson, and discusses them sym- 
pathetically and approvingly in its latest is- 
sue. ‘‘ Thereis surely something for church- 
men to learn irom this story of recent evan- 
gelism ” it concludes, but as to just what the 
lesson is, it leaves its readers to answer. 


The Methodist Times contends that the 
Welsh revival is preaching an iconoclastic 
message to the Free churches of Great Brit- 
ain, to quit relying on the ministry of paid 
preachers so much, and to revert to the prayer 
meeting, the local gathering of saints together, 
and the Pentecostal blessing. Mr. Stead’s 
original pamphlet on the Welsh revival al- 
ready has had a circulation of 100,000 in Great 
Britain. It has been twice reprinted in this 
country (once by the Pilgrim Press), it has 
been translated into French, German and 
Welsh. Mr. Stead is writing on the revival 
for La Revue, a leading French journal ed- 
ited by a Freethinker who wishes to know of 
the movement as a matter of news and as a 
psychic phenomenon. 
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Letters from Near and Far 


HE far one is from the farthest 
place in the world—except Dr. 
Grenfell’s Labrador hospital in 
the winter. It comes from Ruk, and 
Ruk is one of the Caroline Islands, and 
the Carolines are in Micronesia, and 
Micronesia is in Oceanica, and Oceanica 
is in the Pacific Ocean, on the opposite 
side of our round earth, say 10,000 miles 
distant by the nearest route via San 
Francisco, but much farther by the actual 
route taken by our Corner correspondent 
on the Morning Star, namely, across the 
Atlantic, through the Mediterranean Sea, 
the Suez Canal, Indian Ocean, and so on 
to Micronesia. (How much nearer will 
it be when the Star is able to go through 
the Panama Canal which our Julius Cesar 
and others are building between the two 
oceans?) The letter is from the Morning 
Star captain’s daughter as you can see. 


My Dear Mr. Martin: I wrote this about 
our stop in Ceylon while we were sailing 
across the Bay of Bengal, on our way to Sin- 
gapore, although I am copying it now in Ruk. 

It was Saturday night, Sept. 24 [three 
months and a half after sailing from Boston 
—how would you like to be on a ship so long? 
—Mr. M.], that we had to stop the ship out- 
side the harbor of Colombo, because it was 
too dark for the pilot on shore to see our pilot- 
flag, and we could not go in without a pilot. 
So we lay tossing and rolling out there until 
the next morning. The pilot came then, and 
we were soon anchored in close to the shore. 
Almost as soon as we were anchored the ca- 
noes and boats began to gather around the 
ship, and the men and boys, in bright red 
fezzes and turbans, followed Papa all round 
the deck and crowded up to the windows. 
You know that Ceylon is the great jewel mart 
{No, I did not know it, and I don’t believe 
Mr. Martin did.—D. F.], and a lot of men 
with all kinds of jewelry came on board to 
sell it, but as it was Sunday of course we did 
not buy anything. We told them that we did 
not do business on Sunday, but they said, ‘‘O, 
Sunday just good as Monday.”’ In the after- 
noon more men came, and hung around a long 
time. 

The next day we all went ashore and spent 
the day. We went to the postoffice and the 
custom house, and then on an electric car 
through streets lined with low native houses 
and stores. We saw bullock-carts loaded 
with cocoanuts or firewood or stone. We 
went about two miles into a great museum, 
established by the British Government. On 
the first floor were all kinds of curiosities 
from the old tribes of natives, spears, arrows, 
necklaces, bracelets, anklets and other orna- 
ments. Up stairs were Indian stuffed ani- 
mals, and snakes, lizards and insects put up 
in alcohol. There were some stuffed monkeys 
climbing around a bush, with birds sitting on 
the twigs, and, in a place railed in and cov- 
ered with grass, some stuffed deer feeding (1), 
also a wild boar, peacocks and a crocodile, all 
stuffed. The showcases were full of moths, 
butterflies, birds’ eggs and a crocodile’s egg. 
Then there were corals and shells, and an- 
other room full of fish, with a shark twenty- 
three feet long. Then there were elephants, 
and seals, and statues of a king and queen, 
richly dressed and loaded with jewels. 

Out on the grounds were live animals—a 
deer, a bear, a leopard, a monkey, a mongoose 
asleep, and strange birds. The last thing we 


saw was a great stone statue of Buddha, sit- 
ting under a green arbor and looking straight 
ahead of him, as if he did not care about any- 
thing or anybody. The country was very 
beautiful, with its tall palm trees and their 
thick shade, and now and then a glimpse of 
the river, which shone in the sunlight—such 
a contrast to Aden, where there was not a 
green thing to be seen. 
soldiers behind high stone walls with iron 
gates, and some on the street. We were tired 
and hungry when we got back to the ship, but 
we had a very happy day. I will try and 
write you about the islands by the next mail, 
which goes in two months. We send our love 
to you and the Cornerers. Dorotuy G. 


So many of our Cornerers are stock- 
holders in the Morning Star we are glad 
to hear about her voyage. But Dorothy 
does not say anything about ‘‘ Yankee,”’ 
the kittycat which our Lynn Corner.girl 
gave to the ship as a missionary to the 
rats and mice—you remember her picture 
last fall in the Corner. Of course she 
will call on the Rife children at Kusaie, 
our members in the Carolines, whose let- 
terand pictures yousaw at Christmastime. 

The near letter is from Northampton 
in the State of Massachusetts, on the 
Connecticut River, in sight of Mt. Tom 
and Mt. Holyoke. I wish the boy who 
wrote it would set up a writing school, 
and get some of our older correspondents 
to attend it! 


Dear Mr. Martin: A while ago my father, 
brother and I went to Florence, a suburb of 
Northampton. We went to the Corticelli Silk 
Mills. The people there get their silk from 
Japan in large skeins called raw silk. It 
comes white, yellow and pink. The Japanese 
reel it off, and twist and double it, before 
sending it to America. Here it is taken to a 
large room and unwound; then it is twisted 
and doubled six or seven times.: Then it is 
reeled off on large spools, from which it is 
rolled into skeinsagain. Then it is taken into 
a long room, where there are large copper- 
covered tubs with pipes going around them, 
to keep the dye boiling all the time. The tubs 
have different colored dyes in them, and the 
people know how much dye they put in for 
the amount of silk; as a man who took us 
around showed us some silk after it was fin- 
ished, we had to look closely to see any differ- 
ence in shades. 

After it comes out of the dye-room, it is put 
on poles ten or fifteen feet long, which are 
hung up in a big box-like arrangement. It is 
a network of pipes which heat it intensely 
hot, 300* or 400°, [ think he said. It is kept in 
there four hours to get it perfectly dry. Then 
it is taken out and rolled on large iron spools 
and doubled and twisted again. Then it is 
rolled into skeins again, after which it is put 
in a machine, one skein at a time, and 
stretched about half a minute, when it is 
put into another machine where it is stretched 
and ironed. After that it is rolled onto 
the little wooden spools that appear in 
market. In another building they weave the 
silk into underwear. In one large room the 
underwear is packed in cardboard boxes, and 
those in turn in wooden boxes to be shipped 
any where. HOuuey G. 


There! without leaving home we have 
learned about a great Oriental city, and 
how ‘‘raw”’ Oriental silk is made ready 
for use in a Yankee city—both well worth 
learning. 


We saw camps of” 


For the Old Folks 
“THE HIGH PRIVATHR’” 


The question asked Jan. 28 met, euri- 
ously enough, as it entered a California 
city, the same question just starting for 
the Corner: 


I was not a little surprised to see it, after 
my letter to you was sealed and in my pocket. 
I saw it years ago in Massachusetts, in the 
edge of a good woman’s mirror. Does any 
one know where it came from? 

Pasadena, Cal. D. E. C. 


Wisconsin and Vermont correspond- 
ents have furnished the lines; a Fitch- 
burg lady also, with the added informa- 
tion that they were once published in 
Harper's Magazine, where I succeeded 
in finding them—Vol. 29, p. 431 (August, 
1864), signed by C. B. Conant—but what 
particular descendant of old Roger Con- 
ant, the first settler of Salem, this au- 
thor was, I have not been able to learn, 
It is copied in full: 


Can I be stem, and another be wheat? 
Can I be shell, and another be meat? 
Another be head, while I am the feet? 
If God will—God wot. 


Dross may be up, and gold may be down; 

The hero may prosper, or, haply, the clown; 

The wise forge ahead, or the dunce take the town, 
There’s no telling what. 


One man may rise, while many must fall; 

One speed the birth, while ten bear the pall; 
Fame speaks for one, but death takes them all; 
The worm careth not. 


Let me be stem then—another be ear; 
Another tend birth, while I bear the bier, 
Or do the more work, and get the less gear ; 
I'll stand to my lot. 


“I WANT TO GO TO MORROW” 


The song asked for Jan. 28 has been 
sent by J. M. B. of Manchester, N. H., 
cut from a newspaper, and said to have 
been rendered by a comedian. 


““Tomorrow” has been published often 
without author, but a friend of mine has a 
phonograph, and on the record is this piece: 
‘**T want to go to Morrow, by Dan H. Quinn.” 

Peabody, Mass. A.B, 3. 


If you wish to go through a good deal 
to get a little, ‘‘as the charity boy said 
ven he was going to learn the alphabet,” 
buy the phonograph! The song is a 
clever play on the name of Morrow, O. 
Here are sample lines: 


Said I, “‘My friend, I want to go to Morrow, and 
return 

Not later than tomorrow, for I haven’t time to 
burn.” 

Said he to me, ‘“‘ Now let me see if I have heard 
you right, 

You want to go from here to Morrow and come back 
tomorrow night; 

To go from here tu Morrow and return is quite a 
way, 

You should have gone to Morrow yesterday and 
back today, 

For if you started yesterday to Morrow, don’t you 
see, 

You could have got to Morrow, and returned today 
at three. 

The train that starts today to Morrow, understand 
me right, 

Today it gets to Morrow and comes back tomorrow 


night.” Me , , 
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The Literature of the Day 


The Story of Paul 


Professor Bacon’s sub-title is A Com- 
parison of Acts and the Epistles. The 
lectures were intended for a scholarly 
rather than a scholastic audience. They 
handle the sources with freedom, yet in 
a spirit of reverence and with the ear- 
nest desire to bring out the personality 
of the Apostle and his influence upon the 
life and thought of the Church. The 
reader, indeed, however little he may 
agree with the author’s radical views 
of the integrity and trustworthiness of 
large parts of the Acts, cannot but feel 
that a living and consistent character 
is set before him in these pages. 

We have so often interpreted the Epis- 
tles by the Acts that it is both refreshing 
and suggestive to see the opposite proc- 
ess carried out in such masterly fashion 
and to see a picture of St. Paul growing 
up out of his own unquestioned writings. 
There are many questions still in dispute 
about which the author’s opinions may 
arouse eager dissent, but by broad mas- 
tery of the documents, a consistently 
worked.out theory of relations and much 
charm and liveliness of style, Profes- 
sor Bacon has given us a valuable and 
thought-provoking work. 


(The Story of St. Paul, by Benjamin Wisner Bacon. 
pp. 392. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50 net.) 


Missions and Modern History 


In these two large volumes Mr. Robert 
E. Speer, secretary of the Presbyterian 
Board of Foreign Missions, has given us 
an elaborate and expanded statement of 
the relation of foreign missions to twelve 
world movements of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Equipped by his tour around the 
world and by constant communication 
with the mission interests of his own 
board, Mr. Speer has been able to survey 
these movements broadly and minutely 
and has now undertaken the réle of phil- 
osophical historian. 

The defect of his book is its voluminous- 
ness. Wecould wish that he had taken 
less time for research and more time for 
digesting his facts. The common people 
will never have courage to work their 
way through the mass of documents in 
fine print and the copious footnotes. But 
for reference purposes the volumes are 
invaluable and all students of missions 
will be grateful for the rich and unusual 
sources of information which Mr. Speer 
puts at their disposal. 

The twelve movements discussed are: 
the Tai-Ping Rebellion, the Indian Mu- 
tiny, the Religion of the Bab, the Eman- 
cipation of Latin America, the Devel- 
opment of Africa, the Reform Movement 
in Hinduism, the Tong Hak Insurrection, 
the Transformation of Japan, the Arme- 
nian Massacres, the Going of the Span- 
iard, the Boxer Uprising, the Coming of 
theSlav. All but two of these movements 
took placein Asia. Theirinception, prog- 
ress and outcome are amply set forth and 
the bearing of each upon the progress of 
missions particularly is emphasized. 

Mr. Speer is evidently a Christian im- 
perialist. He says: ‘‘In pressing out 
over the world, the Western nations are 
discharging’ a great duty. Much that 


they have done has been unjustifiable in 
its nature and some of it, even when 
viewed in regard to its result. But when 
the world is utilized by its owners and 
is needed for the good of all, however 
some may object, the civilized nations 
but obey a law which controls them and 
ought to control them when they attempt 
to introduce improvement and render in- 
utility useful.’’? Missions, he goes on to 
argue are the inevitable corollary of this 
impact of stronger nations upon the 
weaker and backyard ones. Indeed, mis- 
sions alone can prevent the contact of the 
West with the East from being injurious. 
Mr. Speer may be looked upon in some 
quarters as a prejudiced champion of 
this position, but we do not see how the 
argument of his final chapter can be 
easily gainsaid. 


(Missions and Modern History, by Robert E. Speer. 
pp. 714. 2 vols. Fleming H. Revell Co. $4.00 net.) 


BIOGRAPHY 

Constantine the Great, by John B. Firth. pp. 

368. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1 35 
Mr. Firth takes for sub-title The Reorganiza- 
tion of the Empire and the Triumph of the 
Church, indicating the central position of 
Constantine and the interests which cluster 
about his life. There is a good preliminary 
account of the reorganization of the Roman 
empire under Diocletian. In regard to Church 
controversies the author holds the scale of 
judgment even. The study of Constantine’s 
personality is perhaps as vivid as the scanty 
information and conflicting authorities would 
allow. The book ends with the judgment that 
the triumph of the Church was an unspeakable 
boon to mankind. Well illustrated. 

Daniel Webster, by Everett Pepperrell 

Wheeler. pp. 188. G.P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 
Mr. Peckham, himself one of the leaders of 
the American bar, traces in this sketch of 
Daniel Webster especially his work as an 
expounder of the Constitution. It is a bril- 
liant study of a great achievement and is good 
reading for all intelligent Americans. It 
illustrates the extent to which the rules of 
national life to which we are accustomed 
have grown up under the decisions of judges 
in practical cases submitted to them for de- 
cision; and how far, in many cases, their 
decision has followed the lines of thought 
and argument laid down in the pleas of such 
great lawyers as Webster. A different deci- 
sion in any one of the half-dozen most impor- 
tant cases won by Webster would profoundly 
have changed our national life. 


Ezekiel Cheever, Schoolmaster, by Elizabeth 
$208, Gould. pp. 94. Palmer Co., Boston. 


Mr. Cheever came to Massachusetts in the 
first decade of its history. He was school- 
master first in New Haven, later in Ipswich 
and finally in Charlestown and Boston. Many 
of the leaders of New England thought were 
trained by him. Miss Gould has told the 
story agreeably. An appendix includes Mr. 
Cheever’s Latin letters to his son and other 
material in regard to the life and work of the 
Boston Latin School and its first teacher. 


SHORT STORIES 

At Close Range, by F. Hephinees Smith. pp. 

260. Chas. Scribner's Sons. $1.50. 
The author’s tested powers as landscape 
painter and business man appear here in keen 
but kindly observation and skillful delinea- 
tion. In some is drawn the sudden upbreak- 
ing of a generous deed from the background 
of selfish habit. There is one vigorous Vene- 
tian story and one sketch, rather than story, 
of the coast guard, ‘‘ Men who fear nothing 
but God,” which is generously appreciative 
and strongest of all. 

Poh Prete. oo oP 378. 
Short stories which move in the realm of poli- 


tics west of the Alleghanies. Strongly imag- 
ined and clearly drawn pictures of American 
life in this generation. The element of hu- 
mor is in all of them and pathos comes to its 
own, especially in The Aliens. They have 
the charm of true pictures and are thought- 
compelling in regard to civic duty. 

Out of Bondage and Other Stories, by Row- 


land E. a pp. 334. Houghton, SMiffiin 
& Co. $1. 


The scene 7 "these clever short stories is in 
Vermont, and the Yankee, the French Cana- 
dian and the Indian are acting characters. 
Several tales are in dialect and all have the 
humor which made the late author’s work 
so acceptable. 
The Probationer and Other Stories, by Her- 
man Whitaker. pp. 328. Harper & Bros. $1.25, 
Striking stories of the Canadian Northwest, 
the first of which tells of the muscular Chris- 
tianity of a theological student in his first 
rough parish and would be an interesting foil 
to Ralph Connor’s work. The days of ‘“‘ The 
Great Company ’—the Hudson Bay Company 
—and the life of its factors and posts, the 
rough meetings of the Indian, the trapper and 
the trader, the mysteries of the wilderness 
and the terrors of blizzard and snow are all 
employed effectively. Several of the stories 
belong in the period of the Riel rebellion. 
Down to the Sea, by Morgan Robertson. pp. 
312. Harper & Bros. $1.50. 
Sea yarns which show notable invention and 
not a little humor. Finnigan, able seaman, 
who is never really himself unless he is at just 
the right point of intoxication, is an amusing 
character. The interpretation of the person- 
ality of ships, in the manner, it must be con- 
fessed, of Kipling, is effectively done. The 
most remarkable of all, The Enemies, turns 
upon the autocratic power of the captain at sea 
and is a vigorous and dramatic tale which 
the reader will be sure to remember. 


VERSE 

Cassia and other Verse, by Edith M. Thomas. 

pp. 89. R. G. Badger, Boston. $1.60. 
Miss Thomas’s thoughtfulness gains power to 
charm from an always dignified and often 
musically-delightful poetical style. The col- 
lection opens with a narrative poem, a tragedy 
in substance, but in lyrical form. The serious 
note sounds in most of the poems and espe- 
cially and appropriately in the sonnets. Miss 
Thomas has answered her own call to the 
poets of the age to “‘ bring the era of rich 
verse again’? and by the enrichment of her 
thought has made the world her debtor. But 
we hope she will not forget the claims of joy 
and lightness of mood in her work. 

Poems, by Eat Hawthorne. pp. 39. 

R. G. Badger. $1.00 
Miss Hawthorne has a delicate imagination 
and sense of the poetry of life. Many of her 
brief lyrics are weighted with a burden of 
thought felicitously expressed, and delighting 
the ear with music. 

Prairie age = 734 James W. Foley. pp. 103. 

R. G. Badger. 
Breezy verse af humor and pleasant senti- 
ment. It brings ore out of the mine which 
James Whitcomb Riley worked, and makes 
pleasant reading. 

The Dial of the Heart, by —_— Green Wright. 

pp. 61. Richard G. Badger. $1 
The genuine breath of passion is ‘in many -of 
these verses and there is a sense of vigorous 
style and of the value of words which makes 
them interesting. But the author’s occa- 
sional lawlessness both of thought and form 
detract from the final impression. 

Echoes, by cnanoete H, Rand. pp. 55. R.G. 

Badger, Boston. $1.2 
Begins with a prose ional of the nativity 
and the Christmas spirit is dominant in many 
pages. There is promise in these poems which 
may be fulfilled in a deeper experience of life 
and study of the technical processes of the 
poet’s art. 

Contrasted Songs, by Marian 1 ice pp. 

103. KR. G. Badger, Boston. $1. 


The Path o’ Dreams, by Thomas 8. * aera Jr. 
pp. 47. R. G. Badger, "Boston. $1.00. 


Love Sonnets to to Ermingarde, by award Oo. 
Jackson. pp. 60. R. G. Badger, Baston. $1.00. 
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Echoes (om the Forest, by H. ¥. ee. 
pp. 71. R. G. Badger, Boston. $1. 


The Little Flowers of St. Francis, rentenes 
~~ English verse by James Rhoades. pp. 3 
. P. Dutton & Co. $2.00 net. 


These famous legends of St. Francis are here 
turned into unsatisfactory English blank 
verse. The book presupposes some knowl- 
edge of the life of Francis and the history 
of the Fioretti, as it is entirely devoid of in- 
troduction. 


REPRINTS 
£asays by Lord Macaulay, edited by his sister, 
Lady Trevelyan. 6 vols. pp. 400, 388, 415, 


417, 440,415. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $6.00. 
A reprint pure and simple, in neat volumes of 
a convenient size, well printed on good paper, 
with a few excellent portraits and other illus- 
trations. Macaulay’s astonishing energy, flu- 
ency, wide knowledge, good sense and self- 
assertiveness will always secure these essays 
a hearing. 

Hours in a Library, by Leslie Stephen. 4 vols. 

Bp. "365, 381, 406, 367. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
A handsome library edition, in a box, of Mr. 
Stephen’s literary essays and addresses. Some 
of the material is newly collected. We need 
not remind our readers that the author by 
knowledge, clear judgment and an illuminat- 
ing humor is one of the best of our modern 
critical writers. 

The Lliad of Homer, done into English Prose, 


by Andrew Lang, Walter Leaf, Litt. D.. and Er- 
nest Myers. pp. 326. Macmillan Co. 25 cents. 


A judicious abridgment, in the best English 
prose translation, of the Iliad, conveniently 
small but with good print, is a treasure. Who- 
soever will may turn to the complete poem, 
but most readers will gladly spare the cata- 
logue of ships and some of the oft-recurring 
circumlocutionary phrases. 
Hawthorne’s Wonder-Book, edited by L. E. 
Wolfe. pp. 236. Macmillan Co. 25 cents. 
In the same excellent Pocket Classics series, 
edited for school use. Children delight in 
these little books. 

The Man Without A Country, by Edward E. 
Hale. pp. 48. Little, Brown & Co. 35 cents. 
Dr. Hale has furnished a new introduction 
and notes to his famous classic, on which the 
copyright is now renewed for the ninth time. 
Julius Cesar, edited by Charlotte Porter and 
-garael ng Clarke. pp. 208. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

¢o cents, 





The newest number of the scholarly ‘‘ First 


Folio’’ edition. 


Contes Choisis, by H. a Balzac. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.0¢ 
Atala, Rene, Le vin Abencerage, by 


pp. 312. | 


F. R. Chateaubriand. pp. 223. G. P. Putnam’s 

sons. $1 00. 
These pleasing little volumes are for the li- 
brary rather than the schoolroom. Prettily 
bound in limp leather covers and with portrait 
frontispiece, they would make acceptable | 
gifts. 

MISCELLANEOUS 
The Parochial School, by Rev. Jeremiah J. | 
Crowley. pp. 415. Published by the author, | 


Chicago, Il. 
Not only an attack upon the parochial school, 
but a rebuke of the immoralities of the Romish 
priesthood. The author is a fearless Irish 
priest who revolted at the offenses of which he 


became aware in his diocese of Chicago. The | 
result of private protest was ecclesiastical | 
censure and removal from his parish. This | 


book is his appeal to the public. 
ous indictment and should call forth an an- 
swer clear and unmistakable. This priest 
should be prosecuted or reinstated and re- 
warded. The day is past when any church | 
may safely be indifferent to the character of 
its clergy. 

The Wonders of Life, by Ernst Haeckel, 


translated by Joseph McCabe. 484. Harper 
& Bros. $1 50net. tt F 


It is a seri- | 


| 


A supplement and continuation of Professor | 


Haeckel’s Riddle of the Universe, expound- 
ing and defending his monistic philosophy of 
substance and origins. He handles the critics 
who have declined to follow him in limiting 
our knowledge to sense perception, more in 
sorrow than in anger. The most interesting 
chapter is that devoted to morality. 1t is in- 
teresting to find him postulating the Golden 
Rule as the highest teaching of morality, and 
discouraging to have him argue for unlimited 
freedom of divorce.* Git tits 
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Mrs. Horace Bushnell 


The death of the wife of Horace Bushnell 
in Hartford, April 4, removes a woman of 
splendid character and fine culture. She pos- 
sessed also rare intellectual force and was a 
woman of strong convictions. 

Mary (Apthorp) Bushnell was born in Bos- 
ton, Jan. 1, 1805, and so was more than a cen- 
tury old. She was a descendant of Rev. John 
Davenport, the first minister in New Haven. 
She and Dr. Bushnell were married in New 
Haven in 1833. 

In the trying times when Dr. Bushnell was 
under fire he found her not only a comforter 
but a wise counselor and a stanch supporter. 
What more splendid testimony could any wife 
ask than this that Dr. Bushnell gave to her! 


She has been with me in many weaknesses 
and some storms, giving strength alike in 
both; sharp enough to see my faults, faithful 
enough to expose them and considerate enough 
to do it wisely; shrinking never from loss, or 
blame, or shame to be encountered in any 
thing right to be done; adding great and high 
instigations—instigations always to good, and 
never to evil mistaken for good; forecasting 
always things bravest and best to be done; 
and supplying inspirations enough to have 
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made a hero, if they had not lacked the tim- 
ber. If I have done any thing well, she has 
been the more really in it that she did not 
know it, and the more willingly also that 
having her part in it known has not even 
occurred to her; compelling me thus to honor 
not less but more the covert glory of womanly 
nature; even as I obtain a distincter and more 
wondering apprehension of the divine mean- 
ings and moistenings and countless, unbought 
ministries it contributes to this otherwise very 
dry world. 


Lest this tribute seem too much biased by 
love and fellowship, let a third party, Charles 
Dudley Warner, bear witness to her worth: 


She was his spiritual and intellectual com- 
rade, and in perfect sympathy with his devo- 
tion and genius; but she gave him something 
more than sympathy; she gave him that entire 
faith in and comprehension of his greatest 
purposes and performances, and that courage 
of spirit which a noble woman alone can give 
and without which a man is without the ally 
that, next to God, he needs most in this world. 


Two daughters survive, Mrs. Mary Bush- 
nell Cheney and Mrs. A. R. Hillyer. Thirteen 
grandchildren and fourteen great-grandchil- 
dren live to carry on the family if not the 
name. T.'0. B. 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


The Christ of the Outstretched 
Arms 


BY CHARLES P. CLEAVES 


Pin them, cruel spikes! 
Drive, brawny soldier’s arm! 
The rent flesh quivers, but the soul 
Knows not of hate or harm. 
After the agony, the calm— 
After the tragedy, the balm 
For ages of humanity. 
Thus said He, ere He drank the cup, 
“T, if I be lifted up, 
Will draw all men to me.” 
Ye see the smitten, anguished face— 
We see the world in His embrace. 
“Father, forgive them, for they know 
Not what they do.” O symbol hid! 
O Christ of the outstretched arms, 
They knew not what they did! 


O Christ of the outstretched arms! 
Who healed in street and home— 
Who caught the faithless from the sea, 
And bade the weary, “ Come!” 
Brake bread in field and home, 
Childless, embraced the child, 
Spread far calm from the fisher’s boat 
Where the white waves leaped wild. 
O living, beckoning arms! 
The centuries melt away, 
And the Saviour of long ago 
Is the Saviour of today. 
And the human heart is drawn 
From its gods of gold and clay 
To the Christ of the outstretched arms— 
To the Life, the Truth, the Way. 


FEW weeks ago we published a 

Korean version of Little Red Riding 
Hood and another folk story from the 
same country, sent us by a 
medical missionary in Seoul. 
Rev. Robert Hume of India 
contributes this week to our Children’s 
Department, a folk tale from India, which 
has a flavor of the Arabian Nights. We 
do not commend the cunning and revenge 
of the Indian villager any more than we 
hold up the bloodthirsty tiger in the 
Asiatic Red Riding Hood for an example, 
which some mothers have pronounced too 
horrible a tale for their children, and 
there are others probably who would 
prefer a story with an obvious moral 
lesson. But folk tales are a part of the 
world’s history and should form a part 
of every child’s education as well as en- 
tertainment. These Korean and Indian 
stories enlarge the child’s world and give 
him a hint of how people live and what 
they think about in foreign lands. We 
wish that missionaries in other countries 
would occasionally add this element of 
variety and originality to our Children’s 
Department. 


Folk Tales 
for Children 





In speaking of play as the most spirit- 
ual activity of the child, Froebel says, 
‘“‘The whole after-life of man is pure or 
impure, gentle or violent, quiet or impul- 
sive, industrious or indolent, rich or poor 
in deeds, passed in dull stupor or in keen 
creativity, in stupid wonder or in intelli- 
gent insight, producing or destroying, ac- 
cording as the child’s play is.’ 


The Home Cure for Nervous Exhaustion 


BY A CONVALESCENT 


At a recent gathering of representative 
women the question was asked of each, 
‘*Would you say from your personal ob- 
servation and experience that women 
are today victims of nervous exhaus- 
tion? ’’ and the reply was overwhelmingly 
in the affirmative. Not that all women 
had it all the time, as one said, but 
that most women had it some of the 
time. 

Of late, statements such as this have 


brought out an enormous amount of dis- ' 


cussion. With better living conditions 
than have ever been known, women 
should be rather freer from illness than 
more subject to it. What excuse has 
one who knows about perfect sanitation, 
wholesome food, physical culture and 
mental exercise for even partial invalid- 
ism? 

Well, our lives are overfull, we must 
sadly admit, and that means that we live 
under a steady nerve strain. No one can 
be a perfect housekeeper, a devoted wife 
and mother, a thoughtful mistress, a phi- 
lanthropist, a hostess, a church worker, 
a club woman and an intelligent and 
well-read member of society without real- 
izing sooner or later that her vitality 
has its limits. Yet pressure is brought 
to bear on one to be these things and 
more, and it is increasingly difficult daily 
to draw a line; instead, women are be- 
ginning to consider nervous exhaustion 
as they do the grippe, or blizzards, or 
the servant question—something quite 
beyond their control. 

Without entering into an argument for 
a simpler life and reasoning that with a 
plainer table, fewer gowns and more 
daily naps women would break down 
more seldom, let us see what can be done 
to remedy the evil as it exists. 

Of course the thing a women most 
needs when she becomes irritable, rest- 
less and sleepless, is change. A very few 
weeks in another climate with freedom 
from home cares, and she is placid, gains 
in flesh and takes new courage. The 
average sanitarium is beneficial not so 
much because of its diet, baths and sun 
parlors, as because there one may rest, 
read, eat food planned by another, and 
let down the nerves to normal condi- 
tion. A quiet, comfortable hotel is quite 
as good for most women as the san- 
itarium; indeed they often derive more 
good from it than from a place suggest- 
ive of invalidism. The very change from 
a farm or small village to a bustling city 
is enough to banish entirely nervous ex- 
haustion from those worn out by dull 
monotony of work. 

Change, in itself then, is the cure. It 
is not often that nervous exhaustion is 
best treated at home. Many a physician 
has made the mistake of keeping a woman 
in bed where she could hear the house- 
hold noises, the children slamming doors, 
the unanswered bell, the breaking china, 
the crying baby, and then wondered why 
on earth with nothing to do but rest she 
does not get well! That same woman 
would recover in one month instead of 
six if she were away from her family, 


where she has every comfort and help 
to recovery except the one she needs. 

But granted that change is the best 
thing for nervous exhaustion; still there 
are many women who cannot go away 
from home. Sanitariums and hotels are 
beyond their means, or they are too weak 
to go alone, or they have no one with 
whom to leave the children. It is these 
women who fall into a semi-invalidism 
which often lasts for years; by no means 
a state of imaginary illness, but of real, 
wearing, wretchedness which depletes 
the system as surely as does consumption 
or liver complaint, and destroys the hap- 
piness of the individual and the family. 
What sort of home cure can be found 
for such? 

If one is sufficiently experienced in 
these things to see the attack while it 
is still only approaching, much can be 
done to ward it off. There is the uni- 
versal panacea, change, still to be con- 
sidered. If it is only moving ‘“‘from the 
blue bed to the brown” as did the wife 
of the Vicar of Wakefield under similar 
circumstances, or making a new setting 
for the day by rehanging the pictures and 
moving the furniture about, any new 
surroundings are a help. Especially one 
can for the time abandon sewing, even 
necessary sewing, and go out-of-doors 
instead. Let the children keep on their 
own buttons and do their own darning, 
and hire the rest done at the cost of 
giving up something else. A busy woman 
once wrote how she ‘“‘guiltily sewed a 
fifth tuck in a little dress,” while her 
doctor-husband told her she was fast be- 
coming a nervous wreck. It is these fifth 
tucks which break our backs at last. 

Helen Hunt Jackson said that in her 
opinion nervous exhaustion could be at 
least postponed if only women would get 
the thing they craved, from fried oysters 
to opera tickets, which they couldn’t af- 
ford. Many women who habitually deny 
themselves will recognize this as a true 
word ; the satisfaction of the change from 
the ordinary to the unusual is a rest. 

But most of us do not anticipate the 
nervous collapse until it is too late; we 
think we can still keep on. Suddenly we 
give way, and lie half distracted, drag- 
ging ourselves up only when we must— 
wretched, tearful and despairing, too 
weak even to hope for ultimate recovery. 
It is then that a home cure must be one 
that is practical, not theoretic; some- 
thing warranted to take hold and really 
lift one out of a very Slough of Despond. 

Such a cure costs some. money; not 
much; not more than doctor’s bills and 
medicine, but something in actual dollars 
and cents, and the amount should be at 
hand, even if it has to be taken from the 
precious sum in the savings bank or 
borrowed from a neighbor. The first 
step in the cure is to have some one else 
take the helm. There must be a strong 
woman in the kitchen to do the drudgery, 
and there ought to be beside for a time, 
an intelligent woman, a friend, a rela- 
tive, a mother’s helper, to do what she 
cannot be trusted to do. The burdens 
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must be dropped temporarily that they 
may not be dropped permanently. 

It is a curious fact that the main symp- 
tom of nervous exhaustion is a singular 
weakness in the early hours of the day, 
entirely aside from that caused by sleep- 
lessness. One may not wake for a whole 
long night and still in the morning will 
be this lack of strength. The most im- 
portant part of the home cure consists 
in successfully conquering this, and it 
can be done in but one way—by lying 
still in bed till ten o’clock. It is at this 
point that the patient becomes stubborn. 
She says she simply must be up in the 
morning; her husband must have his 
breakfast; the children must have their 
lunches put up for school; the baby must 
have his bath. This is the reason why 
one needs extra help from outside, that 
substitute who would be found some- 
where if death took the mother away 
forever. The whole chance of an early 
cure for the disease lies just here; one 
must not rise till after breakfast—and 
it is so easy to lie still when once the 
way is smoothed! 

The second part of the cure lies in the 
proper feeding of the depleted nerves, 
and here, too, I may speak with positive- 
ness; it is necessary to take hot milk at 
least four times a day, a glass at a time. 
Many women say they dislike it; it dis. 
agrees with them; it gives them sick 
headaches; they cannot digest it, and so 
on. But milk is a natural food, and any 
one can take it, and learn to like it, by 
perseverance. The more hot milk is 
taken between meals, the more quickly 
health will come back. There should be 
one glass as soon as one wakes, an hour 
before breakfast; one glass at eleven; 
one at four; one at bedtime. Quietness 
will come with it, and sleep to the sleep- 
less, and recovery to the most despairing. 
All the medicine taken and the malt and 
eggs and other food must not interfere 
with this part of the cure. 

Then there must be fresh air. If one 
cannot walk and cannot have a carriage, 
at least she can be wrapped up and sit on 
the porch in the sunshine four or five 
hours a day, seeing a few cheerful friends 
and reading a great many bright, enter- 
taining books, without obvious moral and 
deep information. The greatest nerve 
specialist of ourday recommends a course 
of novel reading for nervous exhaustion. 

The last portion of the home cure the 
invalid must undertake for herself. It 
consists in the deliberate, if necessary 
the mechanical and uninterested count- 
ing up of her mercies, and perhaps writing 
them down, day by day. The tendency 
to despondency and morbidness which is 
the most trying feature of the disease is 
in no other way so successfully handled. 
In spite of one’s illness she becomes 
ashamed to repine when she considers 
how much she has to be thankful for. 
The advice of a recent hero of fiction to 
‘keep your mind fixed on the blessing ’”’ 
is worth noting. ‘‘The blessing,’ what- 
ever it may be, husband, child, home—to 
keep the mind on this is to crowd out the 
gloom. 

Nervous exhaustion is seldom fatal, 
but it is perfect wretchedness while it 
lasts. It is worth some effort to cure it, 
and a cure is certain if one can have 
change, or rest, food, sunshine and thank- 
fulness. 
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22. ENIGMA 


(This enigma was a happy hit of some fifteen 
years ago, but will be new to our readers of today 
—even to Nillor and Mr. Pray.) 


Io was dead as any door nail, 

Like poor Scrooge of old in Dickens’ tale. 

The cause of his death was very obscure, 

But the coroner said he was sartin sure 

To find it out if he set long enough, 

Which he meant todo. It was rather rough 

On the good men and true to be kept so long, 

But they sought with a will to find out the wrong; 

Yet their progress was such that I doubt but by 
chance 

They had made to this day one inch of advance. 

Next door to their place was a druggist’s shop, 

And a Jad less intent on errand than top 

Put his head by mistake in the coroner’s door, 

And called for a drug all had heard of before. 

‘““Why, bless me! ye don’t say! Did he die of 
that?” 

Cried the quick-witted one whom the others called 
Pat. 

“Of what?” cried his mates. ‘ Do tell if you can, 

And let us go home, for we’re tired out, man!” 

“Why didn’t you hear the gossoon, what he said? 

One would think ye had niver an ear to yer head! 

It agrees with the ividence, sound sinse and raison: 

We'll rinder the verdict, and get home in saison!” 

HAPPY THOUGHT. 


23. THE PUZZLED ICEMAN 


A monument is formed of three cubic blocks 
of ice. The height of the first cube exceeds 
that of the second by as much as the height of 
the second exceeds that of the third. If the 
three blocks of ice had been frozen into one 
cube of ice, its height would have been ex- 
actly one half the combined height of the 
three blocks. The measurements could have 
been made by the use of an undivided foot- 
rule; determine the heights of the four 
cubes. FT Bs 


24. TRANSPOSITION 


1 
Proudly *#***#*® his neck, to my great ##s####, 
The vicious beast to #*##*** Cross rushed in. 


9 
Of this *####*#* may you never be rid; 
When you go to an ***##*#* take care how you bid. 


M. W. B. 


25. ACROSTIC OF AUTHORS 


The initial letters of the final names of the 
authors of the following books, taken in the 
order in which they come, will spell the full 
name of the author of one of the late popular 
books. 

1. The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come. 
2. King of the Golden River. 3. Days of 
Bruce. 4. The Pit. 5. The Crossing. 6. The 
Sketch Book. 7. In His Steps. 8. The Man 
on the Box. 9. The Mettle of the Pasture. 
10. Wreck of the Grosvenor. 11. Black 
Friday. 12. Captains of the World. 13. The 
Main Chance and Zelda Dameron. 14. The 
Prodigal Son, 15. The Reaper. 16. In Babel 
and True Bills. 17. Ben Hur. 18, Janice 
Meredith. 19. The Betrayal. 20. The Watch- 
ers of the Trails. 21. The Clansman. 

KENT B. STILEs. 
ANSWERS 

19. Rubber. 

20. 1. Clam, clamor. 2. Mow, more. 3. Add, 
adder. 4. Din,dinner. 5. Ham, hammer. 6. Two, 
tour. 7. Ten, tenor. 8. Ache, acre. 9. Ban, ban- 
ner. 10. Bow, bower. 11. Pill, pillar. 12. Corn, 
corner. 13. See, seer. 14. Soul, solar. 15. Cede, 
cedar. 16. Mine, miner. 17. I, ire. 18. Scamp, 
scamper. 19. Hie, hire. 20. Show, shore. 21. 
O, ore. 22. Fie, fire. 23. Canned, candor. 24. 
Plum, plumber. 25. Sum, summer. 

21. Ut. (A musical note.) 


Recent excellent solutions are acknowledged 
from: E. C. Graves, Morrisville, Vt., to 16, 18; 
N. E. M., Cambridge, Mass., 16, 18; L. M. Eaton, 
Boston, Mass., 16, 17,18; F. C. True, Springfield, 
Mass., 18; A. L. M., Somerset, Mass., 16, 18; Mrs. 
E. E. Cole, Boston, Mass., 15, 16, 17, 18. 
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Closet and Altar 


DEATH WITHOUT STING 


Thanks be to God, who giveth us the 
victory through our Lord Jesus Christ. 





This world is a place for the training 
of souls in a Christian immortality. 
Hence Christ must be the Lord of life 
and death, of diseases and demons, of 
every mystery and might.— George Mae- 
donald: 





Love is but young, 
And young love sees alone what youth can see; 
With age Love’s vision grows more clear and 
strong, . 
And he discerns that this same Death, whom he 
Had thought his foe, striving to do him wrong, 
Comes with the gift of Immortality. 





If life be a pleasure, so death should 
also be; for it is given to us by the same 
Master.— Michael Angelo. 


“Then did the blessed Francis, albeit 
that he was weighed down by his infirm- 
ities beyond his wont, yet did seem never- 
theless to put on new gladness of mind, 
and spread out his hands toward the 
Lord, and said, with much cheerfulness 
of body and of mind, ‘Welcome, my sister, 
Death.’ ”’ 





When sickness undresses a man for 
death, then Job’s J know, and St. Paul’s 
I desire, are the words of sweetest com- 
fort.—H. Montague. 


What must strike, I do not say with 
fear, but with awe, the mind of any re- 
flecting being is this—that in that other 
world, of which we know so little, we 
have no one on whom we can rely but 
God only. Let us sometimes be alone 
with him in this world, for the time will 
come when we shall be alone with him.— 
Benjamin Jowett. 








Thou, who hast made my house of life so 
pleasant, 
Leave not its tenant when its walls decay; 
O Love Divine, O Helper ever present, 
Be Thou my strength and stay. 
—J. G. Whittier. 





Without death, which is our crape- 
like, grave-yard word for change, for 
growth, there could be no prolongation 
of what we call life. For myself, I deny 
that death is the end of everything. 
Never say to me that Iam dead.— Robert 
Browning. 


O God our Father, help us to a 
deeper trust in the life everlasting. 
May we feel that this love which is 
now, ever shall be; this robe of the 
flesh is Thy gift to Thy child, and, 
when it is worn out, Thou wilt clothe 
him again; this work of life is the 
work Thou hast given us to do, and, 
when it is done, Thou wilt give us 
more; this love, that makes all our 
life so glad, flows from Thee, for Thou 
art Love, and we shall love forever. 
Help us to feel how, day by day, we 
see some dim shadow of the eternal 
day that will break upon us at the 
last. May the Gospel of Thy Son, 
the whisper of Thy Spirit, unite to 
make our faith in the life to come, 
strong and clear; then shall we be 
glad when Thou shalt call us, and 
enter into Thy glory in Jesus Christ. 
Amen. 








XUM 
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Ladakya’s Revenge 


A FOLK STORY FROM INDIA 


BY ROBERT A. HUME, AHMEDNAGAR 


Ladakya was a village servant of the 
village of Shendi. He hada buffalo which 
always looked fat and sleek, although its 
master very rarely was seen to give it 
food. But many fields of growing grain 
showed in the morning that some animal 
must have trespassed by night and done 
serious damage to the crops. So, though 
the people never actually caught the buf- 
falo prowling in their fields, they felt sure 
that that fat animal who had little to eat 
at home was the thief, and they resolved 
to punish Ladakya. 

After heavy rains, when the mud was 
more than knée deep in one place, the 
villagers drove the buffalo into the mud 
and kept it there until it died. Beinga 
poor and low-caste man, Ladakya could 
say little and do nothing. But he re- 
solved to have his revenge. He took the 
skin off his dead buffalo, and when it was 
dried started with it for Ahmednagar to 
sell in the bazar. Night fell before he 
reached the city, so he climbed a tree 
with his skin and planned to sleep there. 

By and by he saw some men come under 
the tree and heard them disputing about 
the division of money which they had 
stolen. Then Ladakya struck the dry 
and crackling skin several hard blows 
and dropped it upon the thieves. They 
were frightened out of their wits and ran 
away, leaving the stolen money on the 
ground. Ladakya quickly slipped down 
the tree, took the money and hurried 
home. 

In the morning he sent his wife to the 
head man of the village to borrow the 
scales with which money was weighed, 
and when she took them back he sent a 
rupee. The head man asked how La- 
dakya had managed to get and to give 
the money. His wife said that he had 
brought back a big bag of money which 
he had received for the buffalo skin. 

The head man and the whole village 
came to inquire of Ladakya about such 
wonderful news. He said that he him- 
self had been surprised to find what an 
enormous price was just then being paid 
for hides. This possibly could not last 
long. So he advised them instantly to 
kill most of their animals. They had 
seen him start off with the hides and he 
showed them the bag of money. They 
were convinced and immediately set to 
work and killed most of their cattle. 
Ladakya advised them to take the skins 
promptly to market, even before they 
were cured, lest prices might go down. 

So they piled carts with skins which 
were still fresh and offensive, and he ac- 
companied them to Ahmednagar. He 
led them into a narrow street, told them 
to wait while he went and called the 
man who bought hides, but slipped off 
and ran away. The day was hot and the 
smell of the skins was foul; the people 
all complained of the odor and so the 
policemen compelled the poor villagers 


to drive their carts out of the city. They 


waited in vain for Ladakya. No one 
would buy their uncured skins, they had 
been deceived into killing their valuable 
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animals, and they vowed to kill Ladakya 
if he ever returned to Shendi. 

One evening a few days later, it be- 
came known that Ladakya had slipped 
into his house. As soon as it was dark 
the villagers surrounded his house and 
set fire toits thatch. They waited until it 
was all burned down and supposed that 
Ladakya was dead inside. But Ladakya 
had known their plan and he and his wife 
had left the house and hidden. 

In the morning they turned up well 
and happy, and told the astonished vil- 
lagers that the fire had only kept them 
comfortably warm. Then they bought 
gunny bags, filled these with the ashes 


. of the burned thatch, placed the bags on 


a donkey’s back and started for Ahmed- 
nagar. At nightfall they met a company 
of pearl merchants and encamped beside 
them. They manifested great watchful- 
ness about their bags of ashes, and told 
their neighbors for the night that they, 
too, were pearl merchants and had mag- 
nificent pearls in their bags. The mer- 
chants asked them to open the bags and 
show their pearls and to compare them 
with their own, but Ladakya refused, and 
said that his were very much greater and 
he would on no account be willing to 
show his pearls. The merchants believed 
Ladakya’s story. So when Ladakya and 
his wife were supposed to be asleep the 
merchants quietly exchanged one of their 
bags for one of Ladakya’s bags, and im- 
mediately went away to avoid trouble 
with Ladakya. 

As soon as they had gone Ladakya took 
the bag of pearls, and, going by a round- 
about road, returned to Shendi. He sent 
his wife to the head man to borrow his 
scales, and returned them with a handful 
of pearls. The head man asked how this 
could be, and was told that Ladakya had 
sold his ashes for a bag full of pearls. 

The head man and all the villagers came 
to inquire, and Ladakya said that he him- 
self had been surprised to find that ashes 
were bringing an enormous price. This 
could not possibly last long, so he advised 
them quickly to burn down all their 
thatches and stacks of grain and to take 
the ashes to sell before the prices went 
down. They had seen him take away his 
bags of ashes and he showed them his bag 
of pearls, so they were convinced, and all 
set to work and burned down their own 
houses and stacks of grain. But they 
said that this time they would keep hold 
of him, and if he deceived them again 
they would kill him outright. He agreed. 
They piled their ashes into carts because 
they had not bags enough to hold them, 
and Ladakya accompanied them to Ah- 
mednagar. 

He led them into a narrow street and 
told two men to keep hold of him and go 
with him into a house, where they would 
find the man who paid such high prices 
for ashes. But when they got into the 
house he managed to run through the 
back door and to get away. A high wind 
was blowing which made the ashes fly 
about to the discomfort of the people. 
The policemen compelled them to drive 
their carts outside of the city. They 
waited in vain for Ladakya, and returned 
home in great anger, seeing that they had 
been deceived into killing their valuable 
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animals and into burning down their 
houses and stacks of grain. They vowed 
to kill Ladakya. 

A few days later, it was known that 
Ladakya and his wife had appeared in 
the village. Instantly the villagers seized 
him, tied him up in a gunny bag, and took 
him outside to a big well, intending to 
throw him in. [Ladakya said it was all 
right, but they knew that he had a loud 
voice, and that he would cry and curse 
them, which would make them feel un- 
comfortable. He advised them to leave 
him tied up in the bag, beside the well, 
so he could not get away, and to go into 
the village and bring their drums and 
musical instruments to drown his cries 
and curses. 

They thought that was good advice, so 
they left him tied up in the bag. Just 
after they had gone a man rode up ona 
fine horse. Ladakya called out from his 
bag: 

“‘Sir, this is a magic bag in which I am 
tied up, in which a man has wonderful 
experiences, sees the three worlds and is 
blessed beyond expression. Untie the 
bag and let me out and I will tell you 
the secret. 

The man untied the bag and when 
Ladakya came out, he said, 

“‘You get into the bag and I will tell 
you the secret.”’ 

So Ladakya tied him in and said, ‘‘ Pres- 
ently you will hear music; when you hear 
it, cry aloud and curse the men, and grad- 
ually you will have the same wonderful 
experiences which I have had.”’ 

Then he mounted the horse and rode 
away. Soon the villagers returned, sound- 
ing their musical instruments, kicked the 
man in the bag, and though he cried 
aloud, they threw him into the well, 
and thought they had seen the end of 
Ladakya. But the next morning La- 
dakya rode into the village on a big horse. 
The people were astonished, but he said: 

‘Let me tell you what happened, when 
you threw me into the well. I had no 
sooner reached the bottom than a marvel 
occurred. I saw the three worlds and all 
my past and future. And then this won- 
derful horse appeared which I mounted 
and rode for many miles through an un- 
derground passage, and have come back 
now to tell you the wonder. Any one 
who wants the same experience can try 
the same way.” 

The villagers knew that they had 
thrown him into the well, and here they 
saw him alive on a big horse. Many were 
convinced and said they would like to try 
his experience. So he had the head man 
and all who wished to try tied up in gunny 
bags and while the drums were sounding, 
one after another was thrown in the well. 
He told the villagers that next day they 
might expect to see all these persons re- 
turn, mounted on horses like his own. 

Then he took his wife on the horse be- 
hind him, with his bag of money and his 
bag of pearls and rode away, and never 
returned to Shendi himself. But the 
drowned men also never returned, and 
the cattle never were made alive, and 
the burned houses long remained in ruins, 
and the people of Shendi never got money 
or pearls. Thus  Ladakya had his revenge 
for the killing of his buffalo. 
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The Prince of Peace the World’s Redeemer’ 


By Rev. A. E. Dunning 


O Cross, that liftest up my head, 
I dare not ask to fly from thee; 

I lay in dust life’s glory dead, 

And from the ground there blossoms red 
Life that shall endless be. 


—George Matheson. 


The fourth Gospel gives two incidents of the closing hours of Christ’s public ministry. 
The first is described to show that the Jewish people, apart from the influence of their 
leaders, welcomed Jesus as the Messiah; the second, is adduced as evidence that the world 
beyond the Jewish nation was already beginning to seek in Jesus the satisfaction of its 


thirst after God. 


This second incident, the introduction of Greeks to Jesus, is not mentioned in the other 
gospels, and the account here given of his entry into Jerusalem has only a few points in 
common with them. These are, the multitude scattering the palm branches, the fulfillment 
of the prophecy of Zechariah, and the greetings of Hosanna by the people. John adds, 
what the other evangelists omit, that the disciples at the time did not understand the 
meaning of the event, that the multitudes greeted Jesus as King of Israel because they 
knew of or had seen the raising of Lazarus, and that the Pharisees were more than ever 
convinced by this public demonstration that they could not counteract his influence. The 
meaning of these scenes which the disciples failed to grasp at the time, may be made 
plain now by studying the account in John. They chiefly are intended to show us: 


1. Jesus as the King of Peace [vs. 12-19]. 
Throngs of people who had come to Jeru- 
salem for the Passover heard that Jesus 
of Nazareth was coming to visit the city. 
They went forth to meet him on the road 
over the Mount of Olives as a joyous 
event in the celebration of their greatest 
festival. They waved branches of palms, 
and strewed them, together with their 
own garments, along his path. They sa- 
luted him with the song with which they 
were wont to celebrate the festive day 
[v. 13; Ps. 118: 26]. They hailed him as 
the King of Israel. Why did Jesus per- 
mit this demonstration, which he knew 
would intensify the anger of the chief 
priests and rulers? 

He answered this question by the way 
he chose to enter the city. His hour had 
come, which he had anticipated, dreaded, 
longed for [Luke 12: 50], the hour which 
was to be the accomplishment of his mis. 
sion [John 12: 27]. He no longer needed 
to conceal his purpose, and he knew that 
his enemies were about to fulfill their 
purpose against him. This entry was his 
public claim to be the Messiah, the King 
of the Jews. The ancient prophecy was 
often repeated in the ears of the people: 

Rejoice greatly, O daughter of Zion; shout, 
O daughter of Jerusalem: behold thy king 
cometh unto thee; he is just, and having sal- 
vation; lowly, and riding upon an ass, even 
upon a colt the foal of anass. And I will cut 
off the chariot from Ephraim, and the horse 
from Jerusalem, and the battle bow shall be 
eut off; and he shall speak peace unto the 
nations; and his dominion shall be from sea 
to sea, and from the River to the ends of the 
earth. 

Jesus riding into the Holy City on the 
ass’s colt was the acted repetition of that 
prophecy. That is the picture of his con- 
stant progress to victory over the world. 
‘*He shall speak peace to the nations.” 
Every life filled with his spirit is a voice 
of peace commanding the evil passions 
of men to be still, calling righteousness, 
truth and love to reign. Though the 
world has just witnessed the bloodiest 
battle of the Christian centuries, the 
voice of the Christ speaking peace to the 
nations is more widely heard today than 
ever before. It is repeated in millions of 
human lives, and it will certainly prevail. 

2. Jesus as the world’s Redeemer [vs. 20- 
36]. This incident of the visit of the 





* International Sunday School Lesson for April 
23. The Entry of Jesus into Jerusalem. Text, 
John 12: 12-26. 


Greeks to him in the temple belongs with 
his entry into the city and interprets it. 
It gave him the opportunity to explain 
what was ‘‘his hour.”” He was to be 
glorified by being crucified. His death 
was like the burial of the grain of wheat, 
which alone could make the harvest to 
feed mankind [vs. 23, 24]. And the spirit 
which impelled him not to flee from Jeru- 
salem but to go on to the cross is the spirit 
which gives worth to every worthy life. 
He was ready to give his life to make 
men know the love and the will of God 
[v. 25]. He faced the ignorance, malice, 
wickedness of men and conquered them 
by dying at their hands. The Father wit- 
nessed to the glory of that sacrifice, the 
greatness that revealed him as the Son 
of God [v. 28]. He saw the end of his 
conflict with the Prince of this world in 
that hour [vs. 31-33]. The vision enrap- 
tured him [Heb. 12: 8]. 

Every true disciple of his shares that 
vision with him. Paul saw it, and wit- 
nessed to it when he said he knew that 
in every city bonds and afflictions awaited 
him, ‘‘But I hold not my life of any ac- 
count as dear unto myself, so that I may 
accomplish my course and the ministry 
which I received from the Lord Jesus.” 

Whoever sees the vision which reveals 
the highest purpose of life, must above 
all things keep it before him. To let it 
fade by self-indulgence, by harboring 
doubt of the necessity, the greatness, the 
meaning of our Lord’s death on the cross 
to redeem mankind is to miss the mean- 
ing of life, to lose the great prize. ‘‘ While 
ye have the light, believe on the light, 
that ye may become sons of light.” 





For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, April 23-29. The Power of His 
Resurrection. Rom. 6: 3-13; Phil. 3: 10. 

With automobiles and motor cars whizzing 
up and down our city streets and country 
roads, we are becoming accustomed to a won- 
derful advance in facilities for transportation. 
Whenever we attend an electrical exhibit we 
stand admiring before its marvelous adapta- 
tions to useful and ornamental ends. The 
sudden emergence of beautiful colors and their 
quick disappearance, the utilizing of this un- 
known giant for the performance of house- 
hold drudgery make us aware that we have 
entered on a new era and that a great power, 
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for ages undiscovered, is now being related in 
a thousand interesting ways to the daily life 
of men. 





The world has not yet begun to realize, the 
Church has never half comprehended, the 
power that resides in the established fact of 
Jesus’ rising from the dead and of the Chris- 
tian doctrine of the resurrection. To view it 
simply as a startling event is to miss its deep- 
est meaning. The disciples, to be sure, at 
first felt the startling and even the terrifying 
effect, but as they gradually came to have re- 
newed fellowship with their risen Lord they 
sensed the tremendous potercy of that rela- 
tionship. Paul’s writings are full of the idea. 
It was as if a spiritual dynamo had begun to 
make its throbbings felt in his mind, heart 
and action. Because of it Christian life 
meant to him strength, joy, effectiveness. 





We all want the same re-enforcement in our 
fight against sin. Paul did not keep the doc- 
trine of the resurrection packed away in a 
pigeon hole of his mind as a part of a general 
system of belief. He brought it out into the 
open and put it at work in behalf of moral 
and spiritual victories. The risen Christ can 
help a man to master his evil nature, so that 
by and by the grip of old temptations shall re- 
lax. Think of it, boys and girls, as you meet 
the influences in the schoolroom, on the play- 
ground and at home that would make you im- 
pure, cruel, disobedient and untrue. Your 
real Master all through his earthly life, by 
vigilance and consecration to the will of his 
Father, conquered sin at every point, and 
after the final conquest of death has become 
your eternal helper, your ally in every strug- 
gle to do right and follow him. Think of him 
not simply as a far-away historic pattern, but 
as a constant, though unseen ally. 





We all want, too, the power which will 
make us superior to death. It comes every 
now and then and lays its iron hand upon 
some one dear to us. It lies in wait—who 
knows how near—for us. Are we going to 
cringe before it? Are we going to be the 
prey of doubts and fears? Not when we 
know that Christ is Lord of the lord of death, 
that he has put that last enemy under his feet, 
that he permits us by sharing his life to gain 
the same victory. Paul evinces this grand in- 
difference to death. Any Christian may come 
into possession of it. Many Christians do. 
The late Senator Hoar, when friends sympa- 
thized with him because of the death of his 
wife, replied, ‘‘I shall see her soon.”’ 





The power of the resurrection—O, that we 
could grasp it for ourselves and others. Then 
we could go to bereaved hearts and lonely 
homes and say, ‘‘ Courage, there hath been 
and still is in the world a Victor over death’’; 
and to sin-laden men worsted in the battle 
fought thus far in their own strength, we 
could go saying, ‘‘ Take heart, try once more, 
there is a Deliverer from sin. God never 
meant you to be overcome. Christ is the 
pledge of his good will.” Carry this Easter 
message to some one to whom it may seem as 
incredible as those to whom Mary, John and 
Peter first communicated it. But persuade 
them by the intensity of yourown belief and 
your joy because of it. 


POINTS TO THINK AND TALK ABOUT 


Which of the immediate disciples of Jesus 
seems to you to have grasped this truth most 
effectively? 

What is the best argument to use today 
with disbelievers in the resurrection? 





Dr. D. K. Pearsons bids fair to be eclipsed 
by Mr. Andrew Carnegie. Mr. Carnegie has 
just found out, what Dr. Pearsons discovered 
long ago, that the small college is a good place 
in which to invest surplus wealth. Mr. Car- 
negie also seems determined to follow the 
Pearsons plan of making recipients do some- 
thing in the way of raising funds themselves, 
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Calls 


BURHANS, FRANK D., Washington Park Ch., Chi- 
cago, Ill., to Lowa City, Io. Accepts. 

CLYDE, JOHN P., Muscatine, Io., to Watertown, 
8. D. 

CooLEy, CANFIELD T., Tolt, Wn., to Mullan, Ida. 
Accepts. 

CORWIN, CARL H., Detroit, Minn., to Sheffield, Ill. 
Accepts. 

DAWSON, Wo. T., Turton, 8S. D., to Armour. 
cepts. 

DovuG.Lass, Roscoer D., formerly of Victor, Io., to 
Dunlap. 

EVERLY, MILTON M., Robinson, U., to Lake View 
and Moreno, Cal. Accepts. 

Fit, A. J., formerly of Eagle, Neb., but recently 
engaged in evangelistic work, to Ulysses. Ac- 
cepts. 

HARRIS, H. 8S, Twin Valley, Minn., to McIntosh. 
Accepts. 

HAYNES, Epw. C., to remain a second year at 
Danbury, N. H.; also to S. Hartford, N. Y. Ac- 
cepts the former. 

HOLBROOK, CHAS. C., Holliston, Mass., to Marsh- 
field Hills. Accepts. 

JENKINS, W. M., to Erwin, S. D., where he has 
been supplying. Accepts. 

JONES, J. TWYSON, Ebensburg, Pa., to Johnstown. 

LONG, FRED’K W., Redfield, S. D., to Huron. 

McCANN, HERBERT L., Gray, Me., to Millis, Mass. 

McLEoD, W. T., Fosston, Minn., accepts call to 
Cass Lake. 

MORRIS, MAURICE B., recently of Bethany Ch., 
Minneapolis, Minn., to New Ulm. 

NEILAN, Jos. D., Morgan Park, IIL, to Wallace, 
Ida. Accepts. 

Noyes, WARREN L., Francestown, N. H., to 
W. Peabody, Mass. Accepts. 

SMITH, ALBERT D., Northboro, Mass., to Hope Ch., 
Marlboro. 

SMITH, OTTERBEIN O., accepts call to Council 
Bluffs, Io 

St. JOHN, Epw. P., state S.S. supt. for New York, 
to the department of Religious Pedagogy, Hart- 
ford Sem., Hartford, Ct. Accepts. 

THIRLOWAY, TIMOTHY, Belle Fourche, 8. D., to 
Turton. Accepts. 

THOMPSON, THOS., Wagner, S. D., to Worthing. 
Accepts. 

TURNER, BENJ. R., Rome, OKl., to Independence. 
Accepts. 

UNDERWOOD, RuFus S8., Longmeadow, Mass., to 
Olivet Ch., Springfield, where he has been supply- 
ing, for the balance of the year. Accepts. 

WILLIAMS, B. B., Guelph, Ont., to Paris for one 
year. Accepts, and is at work. 

ZELLARS, EDWIN G., Paxton, IIl., to Spencer, 
Mass., at a salary of $1,800, with four weeks’ 
vacation. 


Ordinations and Installations 


ALLIS, WM. B., i. First Ch., Mt. Vernon, N. Y., 
April 6. Sermon, Dr. Lyman Abbott; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. J. C. Whiting, R. J. Goddard, C. W. 
Shelton, S. H. Cox, C. S. Lane, W. D. Street and 
Dr. L. F. Buell. 

BALDWIN, A. K., o. Winthrop, Me., April 5. Ser- 
mon, Rev. C. A. Wight; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
E. L. Marsh, C. L. Rotch, Norman McKinnon and 
R. R. Morson. 

BRIDELLE, Mrs. C. H., Washburn, o. Pleasant Val- 
ley, Wn., March 21. 

Hock, ALVIN S.,.0. Parkersburg, Io., March 28. 
Sermon, Rev. C. E. Tower; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. J. E. Brereton, J. T. Marvin, C. C. War- 
ner and Dr. T. O. Douglass. 

HUBBARD, RAY SPENCER, Wilton, N. H., rec. p. 
March 23. Sermon, Dr. W. H. Bolster; other 
parts, Kev. Messrs. D. E. Adams, F. E. Rand, 
A. J. McGown, T. E. Gale, Drs. W. A. Rice and 
8. L. Gerould. 

LInDH, ErRIc L., i. Weeden St. Ch., Pawtucket, 
R. L., April 5. Sermon, Rev. F. H. Decker; other 
parts, Rev. Messrs. J. J. Woolley, T. F. Norris, 
F, J. Goodwin and L. S. Woodworth. 

MENTE, G. B. (U. B.), i. Welsh, La., April 6. Ser- 
mon, Rev. Paul Leeds; other parts, Mrs. J. B. 
Fisher, Rev. Messrs. C. C. McCoy, J. B. Gon- 
zales and J. C. Huntington. 


Resignations 


BLODGETT, CHAS. E., Brainerd Ch., Chicago, IIL, 
after four years’ service. 

BURHANS, FRANK D., Washington Park Ch., Chi- 
cago, Ill., after five years’ service. 

CULLENS, ARCHIBALD, Windsor, Mass., after three 
years’ service. 

‘CUTTER, SOLOMON M., Chestnut St. Ch., Lynn, 


Ac- 


Mass., after four years’ service. Will devote him- 
self to business matters for a time. 

DAWSON, Wo. T., Turton, 8. D., after four years’ 
service. 

GLEASON, GEO. L., Fourth and Riverside Chs., 
Haverhill, Mass., resigns Fourth Ch. after 16} 
years’ service, and will devote his entire time to 
Riverside Ch. 

McCONNELL, JAS. E., Northfield, Minn., after 15 
years’ service. 

PLANT, GEO. E., People’s Ch., Fond du Lac, Wis. 

ROWELL, GEO. P., Glover, Vt. 

SPITTELL, JABEZ, Alcester, S. D., 
years’ service. 

TRUEBLOOD, WM. J., Hammond, Ind. 

WARREN, EDGAR, Hampton, N. H. To take effect 


after four 


Oct. 7. 
Dismissions 
TREFZ, EDw. F., First Ch., Binghamton, N. Y. 
Stated Supplies 


ROADHOUSE, J., Kingston, Ont., at Belwood and 
Garafraxa for six months. 

STRANAHAN, W. S., Chicago, IIl., at Immanuel Ch., 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Closing Pastorates 


Pitts, Eppy T., has closed two years’ service at 
Fryeburg, Me., during which Sunday school and 
Endeavor Soc. more than doubled; a Junior C. E. 
was organized by Mrs. Pitts, which became the 
most active in Oxford County; and a church re- 
pair fund of $250 was started. A. J. ©. 


Churches Organized and Recognized 


Fort WAYNE, IND., South Ch. has merged mem- 
bership and property with Plymouth Ch. Rev. 
J. Webster Bailey is pastor of the consolidated 
ehureh. 

GREENVILLE, I0., rec. 10 April. 

MCcCKEESPORT, PA., ELIM (Swedish), rec. 21 March. 


Local Revival Interest 


BRENTWOOD, N. H., Rev. A. C. Fay. Church work 
has been taking on new interest this winter. In 
the fall was started a weekly meeting for Chris- 
tians for prayer only, with a view to deepening 
their spiritual life and the conversion of unsaved 
friends. Since Jan. 1 over 20 persons, most of 
them young, have expressed their purpose to lead 
the Christian life, and now testify in our meetings 
to their new-found life and purposes. 

BUFFALO, N. Y.—Largely attended meetings in 
charge of Rev. W. J. Dawson were held March 28, 
29, congregations including many clergymen. It 
is hoped to secure him for a mission next fall. 

CLEVELAND, 0.—Euclid Ave. Ch. acted as host for 
Mr. Dawson’s two days’ campaign. He spoke 
four times, closing with his sermon on Dying with 
Christ. The day addresses were remarkably ef- 
fective, especially the one on Normal Evangelism. 
The house was always well filled, 50 outside pas- 
tors being present Monday afternoon, besides 
large numbers of Presbyterian and Methodist 
ministers from the city and farther away. Atten- 
tion was close and many carried the spirit of the 
meetings to their own fields, some of them over 
100 miles away. At the afternoon session.ad- 
dresses were made by Dr. Hyde of Toledo on 
Modern Characteristics of the New Man in Christ 
Jesus; by President King on Bible Study as a 
Means of Conserving the Results of Revival Meet- 
ings; and by Dr. Gladden on Quickened Appre- 
hension of God, How Cultivated. 

HAMPTON, N. H., Rev. Edgar Warren. Baptists, 
Congregationalists and Methodists have united 
in two weeks’ special services, conducted bv 
Rev. A. C. Fay of Brentwood. Miss Elizabeth 
Smart of Exeter assisted as gospel soloist. Mr. 
Fay’s simple but searching presentation of the 
truth quickened Christians and brought a num- 
ber, principally young persons, to decision. 

HARTFORD, C?., Fourth, Rev. H. H. Kelsey. Miss 
May B. Lord, who has recently done efficient 
work as an evangelist at New Milford, is with 
this chureh for a month. 

Hupson, 0.—Rev. H. O. Allen began service on a 
Wednesday in a schoolhouse two and a half miles 
from town, and by Saturday night 15 adults had 
accepted Christ, 11 of them men. Like services 
held in two other schoolhouses six nights in the 
week, followed by three weeks’ services at church. 
Large auditorium filled at every meeting. Each 
afternoon, private and group prayer. Pastor 
preached 52 sermons. From 80 to 85 led to 
Christ, largely adults, many quite elderly. 

HUTCHINSON, MINN., Rev. E. L. Brooks. A re- 
markable revival, just closed, was begun un- 


der auspices of Ministerial Association, these 
churches participating: Methodist Episcopal, 
Danish Baptist, German Baptist, Danish Meth- 
odist and Congregational. Campaign conducted 
by Evangelist Oscar Lowry of Cedar Falls, Io., 
and his gospel singer, J. Dale Steutz. Opera 
house secured and chorus of 60 voices organ- 
ized. Meetings continued four weeks and nightly 
crowded the hall. Hundreds often turned away. 
There were 348 cdnversions or reclamations, 
churches united as never before and deep im- 
pression made on the community. Local ex- 
penses were met by nightly offerings during the 
first two weeks, and two offerings were taken last 
Sunday for the evangelist, amounting to over 


KEY WEsT, FLA., Rev. H. R. Van Auken. Inter- 
esting services held for two weeks. Evangelist 
C. F. Van Auken of Lansing, Mich., was instru- 
mental in bringing about glorious results. The 
local paper, edited by a Roman Catholic, said of 
him: “ Mr. Van Auken is indeed a prince among 
pulpit orators; his fervent appeals are irresist- 
ible. The religiously inclined renewed their vows 
and others were brought to consider seriously 
the welfare of their souls.” Over 160 signed 
cards of consecration and over 70 will enter the 
church on confession. With 2,000 cases of la 
grippe in the city, this is indeed remarkable, and 
the church feels deeply grateful. 

OwWEGO, N. Y., Rev. C. M. Bartholomew. At an 
impressive service, 17 members received on con- 
fession, one by letter and 10 baptized. No ex- 
tra meetings held. Pastor preached evangelistic 
sermons each Sunday evening since November, 
and is requested to continue them. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I.—As a result of the Dawson 
meetings a permanent interdenominational com- 
mittee has been organized to plan evangelistic 
services. Rev. Archibald McCord is chairman 
and Rev. E. T. Root secretary. A sub-committee 
was appointed to secure a leader for next fall, 
and the churches were recommended: to hold 
preparatory group meetings this spring and sum- 
mer. 

RipGway, Pa.—A four weeks’ campaign, in which 
Rev. P. W. Sinks has been assisted by four neigh- 
boring pastors. Each evening service is preceded 
by a group meeting for prayer and planning, the 
people being divided into six groups, according to 
age and sex. ‘“‘ The invitation is for two classes 
of persons only: Christians and those not Chris- 
tians—the one to do good and get good; the other 
to get good and do good.” 

Evangelistic services have also been held at Wis- 
ner and Kearney, Neb. At Huron, S. D., a reli- 
gious census was taken by 50 ladies as an aid to 
the evangelistic work, which has outgrown the 
Methodist auditorium. 


Material Gain 


ASHLAND, NEB., Rev. J. W. Carson. Contract let 
for new edifice, to cost about $10,000. 

AURORA, NEB., Rev. A. E. Ricker. Building com- 
mittee appointed and nearly $8,000 raised for 
new house of worship. 

BEATRICE, NEB., Rev. Edwin Booth, Jr. Edifice 
to be improved at cost of $1,500, of which $400 
already pledged. 

CEREDO, W. VA., Rev. J. W. Morgan. 
paired and redecorated. 

GUILFORD, Cr., First, Rev. F. E. Snow. Adopted 
envelope system of collections, increased benevo- 
lent offerings, paid debt of $300, with all running 
expenses paid and money in treasury at end of 
first quarter. 

HUNTINGTON, W. VA., Rev. John McCarthy, has re- 
paired and redecorated its building, received 19 
accessions April 2, has increased pastor’s salary 
and is repairing organ at cost of $1,075. 

McKEESPORT, PA., Elim (Swedish), organized 
about 15 months ago and recognized March 21, 
has made rapid strides forward, and expects soon 
to call a pastor. First, Rev. Howard Eckel, is 
erecting new edifice on prominent residence street 
and expects to enter it about the last of June. 

OmaHA, NEB., Saratoga, Rev. B. F. Diffenbacher, 
is modernizing parsonage at cost of $150, funds 
provided. Sunday school attentance doubled. 

SoutH WINDSOR, CrT., Rev. C. A. Jaquith. Ladies’ 
Aid Soc. has voted to provide new furnace for 


parsonage. 


COLORADO CiTy, COL., Rev. F. W. Hullinger. 
House of worship, March 19, with sermons by 
Prof. E. 8. Parsons, Dr. J. B. Gregg and Pres. 
W. F. Slocum. Fellowship meetings held each 
evening of the week, neighboring clergymen 4s- 
sisting. 


Edifice re- 
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An Interesting Transfer 


Indiana’s largest gain this year has been the vol- 
untary transfer of the Christian Temple Congre- 
gation, Marion, Ind., an organization of the Chris- 
tian (Newlight) Church, to our order. 

The change came about through the desire of 
the people. They were influenced neither by the 
pastor, who is a Congregationalist, nor by the Con- 
gregational Church. Every move was made ac- 
cording to the constitution of the church. One 
month’s notice was given of a meeting when a vote 
on the question of a ehange of polity should be 
taken. The object of the meeting was announced 
from the pulpit and a letter was sent to each mem- 
ber, resident and absent, inviting him to be pres- 
ent or send his proxy. The vote to seek admission 
to Congregational fellowship was taken Jan. 20, 
1905, and stood 126 for the change and 18 against. 
Of the eighteen voting against the change, but one 
family refused to unite with the new organization. 
The spirit of the meeting was of the best. At the 
March communion twenty-one new members were 
received, and there is a prospect of a large ingath- 
ering in the near future. With the recent acces- 
sion, the church has nominally 279 members, but 
the pastor says the list needs a thorough revis- 
ing. The people are ready for anything that will 
make the church useful. The building is modern 
and valued at $35,000. The pastor’s salary was 
increased this year to $2,100. 

The pastor, Rev. William R. Bennett, has for a 
year, by popular Sunday evening sermon-lectures, 
filled auditorium and Sunday school room to the 
limit. He says that a crowd of 900 people is not 
unusual and often people have been turned away. 
The city newspapers have greatly assisted Mr. 
Bennett by making his sermons a feature of the 
Monday morning edition. 

The Herald of Gospel Liberty severely censures 
Mr. Bennett and the Congregational Church be- 
cause of the change; but to the personal knowledge 
of the writer the people have talked more or less of 
the proposed change for eight years past, and the 
movement was not spasmodic or a result of undue 
influence, but voluntary and the result of study and 
conviction. The Christian Temple had stood prac- 
tically as an independent church and its people de- 
sired an affiliation with one of the great denomina- 
tions. Of their own choice they have come into the 
Congregational fellowship, where their organiza- 
tion will take its place with leading churches of 
the state. 


Local Asscciations 
FORT WAYNE 


The cnurches in this association have, in the 
main, held their own. Fremont, Orland and Ship- 
shewana have been doing exceptionally good work. 
The growth appears to be in the internal develop- 
ment of spiritual life among the members rather 
than in increase of members. Angola’s new pas- 
tor, Rev. John Humphreys, called from Grand 
Rapids, is rapidly winning his way. The outlook 
for aggressive work is excellent. 

The leading church of this association is Plym- 
outh of Fort Wayne, Rev. J. Webster Bailey, pas- 
tor. The city is growing rapidly. New people are 
comingin. It is a great railroad center. Plymouth 
Church is well located. It closed the year free 
from debt and with a balance in the treasury. 
Missionary zeal and work have marked the year. 
The pastor claims to have one of the best working 
Christian Endeavor Societies in the state. A half- 
dozen young men are trained to hold services when 
asked to do so. The pastor occasionaliy sends 
them out by twos to conduct services in smaller 
churches. Fessenden Academy, Florida, has re- 
ceived substantial aid from the young people. The 
Sunday school supports two orphans in India. The 
endeavorers pay part of a foreign missionary’s sal- 
ary. A noticeable feature of the regular work is 
the large number of men in attendance at preach 
ing services. The preaching is direct, simple, and 
appeals to wills and consciences. Twenty or more 
members will be received at the next communion. 


KOKOMO AND CENTRAL 


Central Association was divided in 1895 because 
a@ number of new churches had been organized in 
the gas belt and it was thought that for some of 
them too much traveling expense was involved in 
attending the meetings. The new association was 





known as Kokomo. The advent of inter-urban 
roads with more reasonable rate for travel was one 
reason for re-uniting these associations in the fall 
of 1904. It was seen that the meetings would be 
strengthened by the better attendance, program 
and fellowship which larger numbers make. The 
new Central Association has thirty-eight churches 
and 3,000 members. The mission fields are all 
supplied except Harrison County, and all the self- 
supporting churches have pastors except Anderson 
and North Church, Indianapolis. Evangelistic 
services have been held in a number of the 
churches with gratifying results but the movement 
has not been general. 

Indianapolis has sustained a great loss in the re- 
tirement of Dr. J. H. Crum. North Church gave 
Dr. and Mrs. Crum a farewell reception. 

Rev. Neil McQuarrie has also resigned the pas- 
torate of Trinity Church on account of the health 
of his daughter, and is with her in Florida, supply- 
ing at Key West. Rev. W. A. Shaw was unani- 
mously called to the pastorate of Trinity Church. 

Rev. Levi White has been confined to his room 
for some time by a persistent illness and his pulpit 
has been supplied. In spite of continued ill-health 
he has accomplished a splendid work at People’s 
Church. 

Rev. Mr. Detch has added about fifty members to 
Covenant Church in less than a year, and is confi- 
dent that in eighteen months more the church will 
complete its building and come to self-support. 

Plymouth has finished its first year in the new 
field under the pastorate of Rev. Harry Blount. 
Reports are encouraging, and the church is ready 
to move on aggressively. 

Rey. A. J. Francis, the new pastor at Mayflower, 
comes well recommended from Chicago, where for 
five years he did splendid work in a suburban 
church. The Congregational Federation held its 
February meeting with this church, Mrs. C. J. 
Buchanan, president of the W. B. M. I, and Mrs. 
W. A. Bell, president of the W. H. M. U., giving 
interesting addresses. These gatherings are bring- 
ing local Congregationalists into a larger fellow- 
ship and will no doubt prove helpful in many ways. 

Kokomo is one of the fine fields of this associa- 
tion. Under the able leadership of Rev. C. W. 
Choate, all departments have been pushed forward 
with sustained vigor. 

First Church, Terre Haute, has had for two years 
the able leadership of Rev. H. H. Wentworth, who 
has shown practical interest also in the broader 
work of the state and has given himself freely 
wherever he could render service. A minister who 
visited Terre Haute in 1825 said, “It is a good 
place for business but no place for preaching.” 
Yet there, in 1834, was organized the oldest Con- 
gregational church in the state. The names of 
Henry Ward Beecher and Lyman Abbott are asso- 
ciated with its early years. Under the leadership 
of a line of faithful pastors it has done its work, 
sometimes enjoying prosperity, sometimes meet- 
ing adversity, always influencing the life of the 
city for good. As Terre Haute has a large student 
body in attendance at the State Normal and Poly- 
technic Schools, it offers a splendid opportunity to 
reach and influence some of our choicest young 


people. Here the tides of immigration from the 
Northern and Southern states meet. The people 
are largely of other faiths than ours, so far as they 
are religiously inclined, yet there certainly are a 
place and a work in this city for Congregational- 
ism, and the churches are awakening to the fact. 
They will try to fill that place and do that work. 
Dunkirk is fortunate in the pastoral leadership 
of Rev. T. L. Dyer. For nine months congregations 
have been growing, and substantial work is being 
done. Mr. Dyer recently held two weeks of evan- 
gelistic meetings, aided by neighboring pastors. 


MICHIGAN CITY 


Nearly all the churches of this association have 
pastors and reports just gathered are encouraging. 
All eyes are turned on the church at Elkhart, Rev. 
A. U. Ogilvie, pastor, which is now in the midst of 
plans for a new building. A site, 82x 165 feet, one 
of the finest in the city, has been purchased at a 
cost of $7,000. The old lot and property will be 
sold. If bought at once the opera house is at the 
disposal of the congregation while the work is in 
progress. The new $35,000 edifice will be of Sioux 
Falls granite, a red jasper stone of beautiful color. 

East Chicago, which has been under the le .der- 
ship of Rev. Thomas Campbell two years, is pastor- 
less but steps are being promptly taken to secure 
@ new pastor. 

Hammond is soon to lose the services of Rev. W. 
J. Trueblood, who is obliged to go South with his 
family on account of the health of his son. 

At Bremen, Rev. D. T. Williams is doing substan- 
tial work. 

Michigan City, First will entertain the State As- 
sociation May 9-11. The Church and Modern Con- 
ditions will be the keynote of the program. There 
will be but three addresses in the three ses~ions, 
allowing ample time for discussion. Dr. Washing- 
ton Gladden will give the opening address the 
evening of May 9. A practical and profitable meet- 
ing is expected. : 


The Outlook in Washington 
State 


BY SUPT. W. W. SCUDDER 





No year of Washington’s past can measure up 
with the promise of 1905. Thousands of visitors 
to the Lewis and Clark Fair will see the state for 
the first time. Railroads will be taxed to their ut- 
most. The Northwest will be advertised and ex- 
plored as never before. Thousands will remain to 
build homes. Despite heavy reduction last year, 
the home missionary churches, by hard struggle on 
each field, managed to keep all our work going, and 
to open a few new fields. A recent reduction of an 
equal-amount gives us grave faces. But the West 
was not opened by despair. The state has seen 
harder times. The churches were never better 
manned or better able to stand this pressure; and, 
grievous as it is, there is quiet determination to see 
the work carried through without loss of one field. 


Continued on page 511. 
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The Outlook in Washington 
State 


(Continued from page 510.) 


Strong advance movements are planned in 
Walla Walla, Snohomish, Stevens, King and Pierce 
Counties, and for Puget Sound Academy. Fellow- 
ship ties are strengthening, multiplying many fold 
the efficiency of our lessening missionary funds. 
In most churches the sense of obligation to help 
one another is growing. Of course some who are 
careful to make generous application for aid are 
indifferent when the home missionary offering 
brings a chance to help others; and some mem- 
bers of stronger churches, under pressure of local 
needs, forget how welcome once Was missionary 
aid, how much it costs to sustain and enlarge the 
splendid fellowship that means so much to them, 
and turn the bulk of their gifts in other than home 
missionary channels. But the society has been pa- 
tient and Christlike in its giving, and a new repent- 
ance is spreading. We hope soon to see such a 
discriminating sense of our obligations as will put 
the fellowship needs for which we are responsible, 
first and not last, in every church in the state. 0, 
how the new work presses! No soil on the Pacific 
is more adapted to Congregationalism. This year 
should bring our number of Congregational churches 
close to the 200 mark. Had we the means, we 
would pass it. 





Meetings and Events to Come 


BosToN MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, April 17, 
10.30 a.M. Speaker, Rev. Henry Riegel; subject, An 
Interpretation of Church Arcbitetture. 

WoMan’s BOARD OF MISSIONS, semiannual meeting, 
Pilgrim Church, Nashua, N. H., May 3,10 A. M. 

WoRCESTER SOUTH CONFERENCE, Union Church, Graf- 


ton (Saundersville station), April 27. 


AMERICAN COMMITTEE OF Y. W.C. A., Detroit, Mich., 


April 26—May 1. 

WomMAN’s HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, semi- 
annual meeting, Worcester, Union Church, April 26. 
OppenpesriowAr. CONGREsS, Atlanta, Ga, April 29— 

‘ay 7. 


OLD COLONY CONFERENCE, May 2, 3, at Acushnet 
Church, New Bedford, Mass. 

INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL CONVENTION, To- 
ronto, Can., June 20-27. 

INTERNATIONAL CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR CONVENTION, 
Baltimore, Md., July 1-10, 

WoMAN’s BOARD OF MISSIONS, Pilgrim Hall, meetings 
every Friday, 11 A. mM. 

SATURDAY AFTERNOON BIBLE CLASS, Park Street 
Church, every Saturday,2.30 p.m. Leader, Rev. W. T. 
McElveen. 

SPRING STATE MEETINGS 


Corrections or additions should be sent promptly. 


New Mexico, Gallup, April 15,16 
Tennessee, Chattanooga, April 26-30 
New Jersey, Upper Montclair, April 27,28 | 
Florida and the South- } 
east, Atlanta, Ga., May 2 
Indiana, Michigan City, May 9-11 
Kansas, Kirwin, May 9-12 
lllinois, Ottawa, May 15-18 
owa, Sioux City, May 16-17 
Massachusetts, Lowell, May 16-18 
Missour Hamilton, May 16-18 
New York, > May 16-18 
South Dakota, Yankton, May 16-18 
hio, Oberlin, ay 23-25 
Pennsylvania Williamsport, May 23-25 
New Hampshire, Franklin, May 23-25 
Rhode Island, Peacedale, May 23, 24 
Connecticut, New Haven, June 13,14 
Vermont, Brattleboro, June 13-15 











Deaths 


1 Sor notices of deaths ts twenty-five cents. Each 
toaline. The 





The ci 
additional line ten cents, counting eight w 
money should be sent with the notre. 








DUTTON—In Hillsboro Bridge, N. H., March 28, Jere- 
miah Dutton, aged 86 yrs., 10 mos. 


MRS. MARY LEMMES PAINE 

The Congregational church at Elkhart, Ind., and the 
denomination at large lost a very devoted servant when 
death called away Mrs. aoe L. Paine on Feb. 19. 
Born in Vermont in 1844, she had from girihood given 
her service to the church. When fourteen years of age 
she acted as organist at Bridgewater, Vt ; during the 
summer when it was possible to have services, and ever 
since by gift as by personal work she has been giving 
herself to the cause of Christ. 
& Mrs Paine was a woman highly endowed by nature and 
polished by a splendid education and the opp >rtunities 
of travel and society. She wasa writer of poetry and 
prose of a high degree of merit, much of which has been 
printed in magazines and periodicals. When her father, 
Who was the proprietor of the woolen mills at Hartland 
and yoke ttl wad retired from business the family 
moved to Windsor, and of the Old South Church of that 
town she was for nearly thirty years a member. On 
the organization of a Woman’s Home Missionary Aux- 
iliary in the state, she was elected secretary, and fora 

riod of seventeen years with splendid abiiity she 

nided its affairs. At the national meeting of the 

Yoman’s Societies, held at Washington, D. C., she was 
elected chairwoman of the assembly, and presided with 
grace and dignity. 

Mrs. Paine was married to Milton K. Paine, the orig- 
inator of Paine’s Celery Compound. who predeceased 
her in 1897. In 1899 she came to Indiana to make her 
home with her niece, the wife of Rev. A. U. Ogilvie 
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and at once became interested in the work of the local 
congregation. In 1900 she was chosen president of the 
Woman’s Home Missionary Society of Indiana, but fail- 
ing health made it necessary for her to decline re-elec- 
tion. Mrs. Paine was a woman of fine wit, of splendid 
conversational power, of marked optimism, of un- 
bounded cheerfulness and generosity, who gave her 
talents to the service of the highest interests. She was 
@ woman widely known, and her death has caused great | 
regret. 

| 


DEACON JAMES G. BUTTRICK 


Deacon James G. Buttrick, a great-grandson of piejer 
John Butrrick, who fired the first gun of the Revolution 
at Concord Bridge, died at Lowell April 6 of cerebral 
hemorrhage at the axe of seventy. ifty years ago he 
consecrated himself to Christ and his Church, and ever 
since then his life has been a rare exhibition of earnest, 
steadfast, whole-hearted, consistent service. Urged to 
sendy for the Lmao | he decided that duty called him 
to a business lize, an he has been a notable example of | 
how that may be truly a vocation of God. Starting as a | 
bookkeeper, he was for a year treasurer of the City | 
Institution for Savings in Lowell; then for many years | 
United States Collector of Internal Revenue; then | 
treasurer and director of the Thorndike Company. 
During the Civil War he was for a time postmaster at 
Fortress Monroe. His counsel and services were sought 
by aga, © and were always given with unstinted gener- 
osity. Inthechurch as Sunday school teacher, superia- 
tendent. deacon and on church and parish committees 
he rendered conspicuous service. For the building of | 
the Eliot and Highland Churches he gave thousands of | 
dollars, also the organ to the Highland Church as a | 
memorial to his mother, and, with his brother,the organ | 
to the Eliot Church; and the Y. W. C. A. of Lowell 
owe their present home to the large contributions of 
himself and his sister. For years he rendered most effi- 
cient service as a member of the temperance committee 
of the Massachusetts General Association,and on the 
nomination of the association was elected a corporate 
member of the A. B. C. F. As president of the 
Lowell Y. M. U. A. and as a lay preacher he wrought a 
work that cannot be overestimated. For him“ to live 
was Christ.” His piety was never spasmodic, but at all 
times the theme of religion and the spirit of prayer 
were as natural as to breathe. He lived a beautiful, 
consistent, consecrated life; wrought, with conscien- 
tious fidelity, most nobly for God and man, and has left 
a hallowed and blessed memory in the hearts of a multi- | 
tude who honored and loved him. 

He leaves a widow, Mrs. Clara (Gates) Buttrick,a son, | 
Ernest G., and a daughter, Helen; also a sister, Miss 
Martha M. Buttrick. 

The funeral services were held at his late home Sat- | 
urday afternoon, April 8, and were conducted by his for. 
mer pastor, Rev. John M. Greene, D.D. The interment 
was at the Lowell Cemetery. | 

Faithful to vows in early manhood pledged, 
His constant purpose, true to Christ to be; 

He won, by holy service, from all hearts 
The verdict just: “ A man of God is he.” 
G. F. 8. 


| 





Sunday shopping being much on the increase | 
in London, Parliament now has before it a | 
bill increasing the penalties for disobedience 
of the present law. Lord Avebury (Sir John 
Lubbock) and the Earls of Aberdeen and 
Spencer together with the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury and the Bishop of Winchester pressed 
steadily for it in the House of Lords. 








$14 BOX COUCH 


There are few articles of furniture 
than a Box Couch. 


or apartment living-room. 
Our latest pattern is shown in 


picture. 


desired, and plain upholstered top. 


price of 


$14.00 


it is the best value we have ever offered in a 


full-sized standard Box Couch. 


We have aconstant demand for them, 
not only for home use, but from college boys and bachelor 
girls. They are indispensable in a student’s room, dormitory, 


It has the square edge now so much 


511 


Spring Humors 


Cause many troubles—pimples, boils and 
other pate gy ven besides loss of appetite, 
that tired feeling, fits of biliousness, in- 
digestion and headache. 

The way to get rid of them and to build 


|up the system that has suffered from 
| them is to take 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


Forming in combination the Spring 
Medicine par excellence, unequalled for 
purifying the blood as shown by radical 
and permanent cures of 


Scrofula Salt Rheum 
Scald Head Boils, Pimples 
All Kinds of Humor Psoriasis 
Blood Poisoning Rheumatism 
Catarrh Dyspepsia, Etc 


Testimonials of remarkable cures mailed on re- 
quest. C. I. HOOD CO., Lowell, Mass. 








J. S. Waterman & Sons 


Incorporated 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS 
2326 and 2328 Washington St. 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal. 
All modern improvements under one roof, in- 
cluding offices, salesrooms, morgue, dressing 
rooms and chapel. Tel. Roxbury 72 or 73. 


uRRUCS 


Properly and Thoroughly Repaired, 
Cleansed, Disinfected, Straightened, 
and Packed Moth-proof at the 
ARMENIAN RUC & CARPET 
RENOVATING WORKS 
Oldest in New England. 
Established 1895 


15 Temple Place rei: 1211-2 oxtora 


A NEW RUG FROM AN OLD CARPET 


If you do not know all about the rugs we make from 
worn and discarded carpets, call at our office or send us 
your address for particulars. BELGRADE BUG 
CO., 34 Hollis Street, Boston. 


























more convenient 


the above 





At our =_— 



































Another great bargain is a Box Couch in denim, at $27, upholstered in all hair, 
tufted top, with a cedar-lined storage chest for clothing, and with our special 
adjustment for raising and lowering the lid without pulling the Couch out from 


the wall. 


There is nothing better than this made or used today. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


RUGS, DRAPERIES and FURNITURE 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON 





No Dealer 
Can Duplicate 


Our Factory 
Pri 
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THE COLUMBUS CARRIAGE AND HARNESS CO., Columbus, Ohio. 





Our high grade carriages 
are made in our own fac- 
tory, and sold exclusively 
by mail order at a saving of 
from $15 to $80 to the buyer. 
We warrant every vebicle 
to be just as represented or 
refun nay b pay freight 
both ways. Send for free cat- 
alogue. It tells the advan- 
tage of buying from factory. 
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Religious Notices 


THE WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS will hold its | 
semiannual meeting in Pilgrim Church, Nashua, N. H., 
Wednesday, May 3, beginning at 10 o’clock. Addresses 
by missionaries from various countries. Basket colla- 
tion. E. HARRIET STANWOOD, /lome Secretary. 

THE seventy-third annual meeting of the Congrega- | 
tional Sunday School and Publishing Society will be | 
held in the Committee Room, No. 308 Congregational 
House, Boston, Mass., on Monday, April 17, 1905, at 
3 p.M., for the purpose of reporting the proceedings 
of the Society, presenting the accounts, and choosing 
officers. Also,“ To see if the Society will amend articles 
3, 4, 5, 6 and 7; and insert an article in regard to the 
duties of the Clerk;”’ and to transact such other busi- | 
ness a8 may properly come before the meeting. All 
life members are entitled to vote; also,‘*the State As- 
sociation, Conference, or Convention of Congregational 
Churches in any state may annually nominate five per- 
sons for election as annual members of the Society.” 

AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wail 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing vessels; 
publishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seaman’s Friend and 
Life Boat. 

Centributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 

ev. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 
Rev. G. MCPHERSON HUNTER, Secreta 
W. HALL 





Ty. 
Ropes Treasurer 








Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (ewht 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 





Open Pesitions. Office manager $2,500. Clerical 
(bank) $1,200. Stenographer $1,00v. Salesman $1,500. 
Hundreds of other positions. Write for list and plan. 
Business Opportunity Co., 1 Union Sq., N. Y. 


Wanted, in a private family (young couple pre- 
ferred), two unfurnished rooms, with board, by an 
elderly woman. Suburbs of Boston. References ex- 
changed. Address (Rev.) H. C. Meserve, Danbury, Ct. 


Wanted. A good plumber with some knowledge of 
hot water heating. Reliable and trustworthy man 
wanted, total abstainer and non-tobacco user prefer- | 
+ Address at once, O. H. Northrop, East Hampton, 


A Pastor of a church in Greater Boston desires a 
change. He is a married man of 30; a university and 
seminary graduate; gifted in the delivery of sermons; 
experienced in pastoral work. Address G. B.,13, care 
The Conaregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


College graduate, woman with experience in teach- 
ing, in philanthropic, church and Sunday school work 
and in business, wishes position. Has had experience | 
in initiative work and is accustomed to public speaking. 
Address R, 14, care The Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


Camping in Yellowstone Park and the Rocky 
Mountains. Wanted, a few gentlemen and ladies to 
complete a party for four weeks’ trip in July and August. 
Inexpensive. ‘or particulars address Rev. Robert C. 
Bryant, 517 N. Court Street, Rockford, Ill. 


Specialists desiring to market their ability at the 
highest price should write us today. Positions paying 
#1000-85000 and over now open for men pia Oo pt in | 
— lines of executive, clerical and technical work. | 
Hapgoods, Suite 511, 309 Broadway, New York. 

For Sale, village and farm property in a growing 
town, with good roads and schools and the best of mar- 
kets and a live Congregational church, near New Haven, | 


Ct. A little off the line of trolleys, but easily accessible. 
Address Rural, 15, care The Conyregationalist, Boston. 


Wanted, a young woman willing to work as general | 
helper with the pastor of a city church, as stenographer, 
visitor, leader among the young people, is wanted at 
once. Write, stating preparation, experience and ref- 
erences, to Assistant, 13, care The Congregationalist, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


To Kent in Brookline, from April to November, | 
furnished Apartment, six very large, high rooms and 
bath. Cool in summer. Quiet street, close to several 
lines of cars; steam heat, continuous hot water; rent, 

35.00. Address G. F., 13, care The Congregationalist, | 

oston, Mass. 


Highland Hall, a homelike sanatorium for a lim- 
ited number of patients, located in a healthful and 
attractive suburb of Boston. Experienced nursing and 
medical supervision. Excellent cuisine. House warm, 
sunny and well equipped. Address 8S. L. Eaton, M. D., 
Newton Highlands, Mass. 


Governesses, visiting, resident; Teachers, Profess- | 
ors, Specialists, Traveling Companions, Couriers, Kin- 
dergartners, Librarians, Musicians, Singers, Matrons, | 
Housekeepers, supplied to schools, families, etc. Miss | 
Hopkins’ Educational Agency, Lincoln Building, 1 
Union Square, New York UCity. | 


Foundry Company cat use a | 
good superintendent, a good architectural draughts- 
man, a shipping clerk and a good salesman. Invest- 
ment from $2,500 to $10,000 required in preferred stock, 
amply secured and dividend paying. Salaries from 
81,200 to $5,000. Address Box 23, care 7'he Congrega- | 
tionalist, Boston, Mass. : 


A Well-known 


If you wish to buy at a reduced price, sell for cash 
or exchange standard reference books and standard au- 
thors like the Century Dictionary, the Universal Cyclo- 
pzedia, the New International Encyclopedia, the Britan- 
nica, Standard Dictiovary, Stoddard’s Lectures, Fiske’s 
Histories, Bret Harte’s Works, etc., write to Book-Ex- 
change 10, The Congregationalist, Bostun, Mass. 


Standard reference books and standard authors 
bought, sold or exchanged for cash or easy payments, 
Any book of these classes obtained. Bargains offered, 
Stoddard’s Lectures, Britannica, authorized edition, su- 
perbly bound; Century Dictionary, New International 
cncyclopedia, Standard Dictionary and Felt’s Salem. 
Wanted, Universal Encyclopedia, half morocco. 
cer’s Autobiography and sets of standard authors 
dress Book-Exchange, 15, care The Congregationalist, 
Boston, Mass. 
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| that Dr. and Mrs. Burnham will resume active 
| service. 


| population and move westward to a place nearer 
| the center of its constituency. But outsiders have 


| gregationalism in the Southwest. 
| Congregational Club Dr. T. B. McLeod pleaded for 


| increased interest attest the wisdom of the change. 


| Chelsea, Mich., and it is expected that he will 


| Hewson, who has begun work with a united people 


| other’s problems and work. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


St. Louis Letter 


DEPARTING WORKERS 


For three years there has been a continuous pro- 
cession of ministers from St. Louis. From thirteen 
of the nineteen churches pastors have been dis- 
missed. The causes of change have been various. 
Presumably all who have marched away in the re- 
treating procession have had a conscientious call to 
go elsewhere. Nevertheless the local work has 
been crippled and those who remain are anxiously 
awaiting a new day of added hope and vigor. 
In contrast to the prevailing short pastorate is 
the ministry of Rev. T. J. Niccolls, D. D., who has 
just rounded out forty years at the Second Pres- 
byterian Church and has made for himself a place 
of high distinction in the religious life of the city. 

We sadly miss from our association Dr. Mi- 
chael Burnham, whose long pastorate of Pilgrim 
Chureh lately terminated. Earnest in purpose, 
his mind stored with gospel treasure and heart 
sympathetic with the common needs of humanity, 
he has been a much loved worker in St. Louis. 
After a few months’ rest in Denver it is expected 


One of the strongest and best loved men in Pil- 
grim Church has gone to meet the Master he loved 
to serve. George H. Bradford, a direct descendant | 
of Gov. William Bradford of Massachusetts, a 
graduate of Williams College, had been for years 
an official of Pilgrim Church and active in much of 
the city work. With gifts of money and service 
he contributed generously to St. Louis Congrega- 
tionalism. 


MOVEMENTS IN THE CHURCHES 


Pilgrim Church has voted to follow the trend of 


a strong and increasing sentiment against aban- 
doning historic Pilgrim, the mother of much Con- 
When at the 


a Congregational cathedral in every American city 
and for such a place of power in down-town St- 
Louis many expressed the desire that Pilgrim 
might be remodeled and fully equipped for a work 
adapted to modern needs. 

Dr. McLeod is attracting people to First Church 
by the power of his pulpit utterance. The simplic- 
ity, sincerity and strength of his preaching have 
already strongly attached him to the people. As 
yet no pastor has been selected for this church. 
Dr. McLeod will conclude his temporary work in 
a few weeks. 

Compton Hill, under the leadership of Rev. W. W. 
Newell, has instituted vespers in place of the regu- 
lar evening service. Larger congregations and 


Webster Groves has called Rev. Carl S. Jones of 


enter upon the work in a few weeks. 
Reber Place has secured for its pastor Rev. Ear] 


and an exceptional opportunity for an aggressive 
church. 
EVANGELISM 

The evangelistie stream has not yet flooded St. 
Louis. A few churches have held special services 
but without remarkable results. Ministers and 
people are looking, waiting, expectant. The Evan- 
gelical Alliance for several weeks past has held 
meetings for confession and prayer, but the great 
need is for strategic leaders, who shall harmonize 
the forces and go forth toward a great awakening. 


A SUPERINTENDENTS’ UNION 


Through the efforts of Supt. J. P. O’Brien of the 
Sunday School Society, a St. Louis Congregational 
Sunday School Union has been organized, with Mr. 
P. A. Griswold as president. Its object is to pro- 
mote fellowship and increase efficiency of the 
schools. It will meet several times a year at dif- 
ferent churches. Supper will be followed by a 
paper and discussion upon some vital topic. It is 
expected that this union will be the means of bring- 
ing the churches into closer touch with one an- 
P. W. X. 








A small schoolboy wrote a composition on 
Whittier. These were the first sentences: 
John G. Whittier was a great poet. He never 
married. He always hated slavery. 





Your Money by? 
Working at 


Always subject to your control if required for 
other purposes. Invested with 


INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS and LOAN CO. 


which has been established 12 years, your savings 
will be in absolutely safe, conservative hands, 
free from speculation and earning for you 


5 Per Cent. Per Year 


for every day in our care. Earnings remitted semi- 
annually by check orcompounded. We have never 
paid less than 5% per year on savings, distributing 
to holders of our certificates profits amounting to 
nearly three-quarters of a million dollars, while 
materially adding to our surplus. 

Our business is conducted under 


New York Banking Department Supervision 
by whom it is examined each year. 
Let us show you how we can handle your savings 
accounts to better advantage than most other bank- 
ing institutions. WRITE TO- 
GVsTR 





DAY. Ask for Booklet B. 


‘= Assets - + = $1,750,000 
baa) Surplus and Profits - $150,000 
INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS 

and LOAN CO. 


1133-1135 Broadway, New York City 














BONDS and 
Mortgages 
For Small or Large Investors 
The Kinds the Banks Buy 
If you have $100 or more to 
invest sately, send for my circular No. 1. 


E. Le Roy Galt, 325 Locust St., Sterling, Ill. 











td] 
igh-Glass Bonds 
We have a quantity of Chicago West Division 
Railway four and one-half per cent. bonds, long 
time, half yearly interest always promptly paid. 
Nothing better for trust funds. Also other 


high-class bonds and securities. 
Full information free, on request. 


PERKINS & COMPANY, Lawrence, Kansas. 





INVESTORS :— 


SEATTLE LOANS from 5% to 6 net 


The safest and most nor ene field for investment. 
Choice loans on income business and residence property 
negotiated for non-resident investors. 

attle is destined to be a great commercial and 
manufacturing city and has the best harbor on the Pa- 
cific Coast, and realty values are advancing rapidly. 
Highest local and Eastern references given. 

rrespondence solicited. 

JOHN C. POWELL, 

Real Estate, Mortgage Loans and Investments, 

511 Bailey Building, Seattle, Washington. 


Southern Timberlands 


Make a Safe and 
Highly Profitable Investment 


Examinations and direct purchases made for clients 
by party with extensive first-hand knowledge. Address 


TIMBERLAND, P. 0. Box 502. Raleigh, N. C. 








Jordan, Lovett Co. 
Ceneral Insurance Agents 


Fire, Accident and Liability 
Policies of best forms, also bonds of Suretyship 


6 Kilby Street, Boston 





y you ever buy any books, you cannot afford to 
be without the new Pilgrim Press Catalogue, 
which quotes low prices on all the popular books, 
religious and secular. Send a stamp and get one 
at the Congregational Bookstore, either at Boston 
or Chicago. 
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FACTURERS 
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15 April 1905 


The Midweek Meeting 


FOR DEVOTION, CONSULTATION, FELLOWSHIP 


‘* For where two or three are gathered to- 
gether in my name, there am I in the midst 
of them.” 


(Topic for April 16-22) 


The Attraction and Offense of the Cross. 
Luke 23: 32-49; John 3: 14-21; 12: 20-36. 


Christ’s self-surrender. His death as re- 
lated to his life. Has the offense of the cross 
ceased? What does Christ’s death mean 
to us? 

The conflict of self-surrender was fought 
out in Gethsemane. To his trial and cruci- 
fixion Jesus gave himself with no drawing 
back or fear. But we must not think that 
there was no conflict back of his serenity 
of soul. Think what a supreme necessity 
must have brought him, in the full tide of 
his work and his large view of the meaning 
of that work to accept death—and such a 
death—as an essential part of it. Being what 
he was, his death to every one who will ac- 
cept it as a gift for his salvation makes a 
supreme revelation of the love of God. 





If the cross is such a revelation of the love 
of God, what then is the offense of the cross? 
First of all in that it levels human pride. 
There is no room for earning our life when 
life is given. Differences of birth, wealth 
and learning sink out of sight where all have 
sinned and all receive new life through him 
who gave himself to death for all. 





As we look at the consequences of the cross 
we see that no other ending would have fitted 
the life which Jesus chose. To have accepted 
a lower thought of his kingdom might have 
made a Jewish conquering state, it could not 
have made a world-wide gospel. To have 
gone on as a Jewish teacher until he died 
of old age would have left his teaching shut 
up within the walls of Judaism. In a true 
sense his earthly life had become a limitation 
to the spread of his power. It was necessary 





Church 
Carpris 


E are the largest carpet house 
in the United States and carry 
a complete line of Church Car- 

pets in Ingrain, Brussels, Velvets, etc., 

of appropriate designs and colorings. 

Special reduced prices quoted to 
religious institutions. We will gladly | 
send samples and estimated cost. As 
a guide, state color and quality pre- 
ferred, also approximate number of 
yards required, and, if possible, enclose 
a diagram showing measurements and 
location of pews and pillars. 

Carpets will be cut, sewn together 
in our workrooms and shipped to the 
church, ready to lay. 

Correspondence and orders will re- 
ceive prompt attention. 
ESTABLISHED 1843 


W.&J.SLOANE 
884 BROADWAY. NEW YORK 



































that he should be lifted up. His death at 
once proved the ended usefulness of the Jew- 
ish Church and made the culmination of his 
own self-devotion. To the disciples his death 
was unthinkable, to us it is unthinkable that 
he should not so have died. The crucifixion 
gathered up the forces of his life and made 
them available for the needs of all ages and 
all peoples. The life of Jesus was the expres- 
sion of Godhood in terms of humanity, the 
death of Jesus opened the way for the coming 
of the Holy Spirit. 


The offense of the cross today is in its asser- 
tion of man’s need of life from above. Men 
are no more ready to lay down pride at the 
foot of the cross than they ever were. Its 
offense is in the demand of Christ’s death on 
men to lead unworldly lives. The cross is an 
offense because it calls attention to individual 
transgression where the ruling philosophy is 
warped to relieve men’s consciences by defin- 
ing sin in terms of imperfection, not transgres- 
sion. It is a call to service, where the ten- 
dency of life is to self-indulgence. The cross 
lends itself to no compromises, it does not 
allow life to be divided into parts, some of 
which are religious and some irreligious, some 
charitable and some hard-hearted. It is an 
offense because it stands for the brotherhood 
of man as defined and conditioned by the 
fatherhood of God. 


In our own lives we must face and settle 
our personal relation to the Christ who died— 
the Christ who lives again to be our life. 
What is he more to us because he died? How 
is the evil of sin made visible to us against 
the light of the cross? What does it teach us 
of God’s love? To what self-givings does it 
call? How does it ennoble our ideal of word 
and act, of love and service? How does it 
draw us into closer fellowship with the risen 
Christ in work and witness for his kingdom? 


Woman’s Board Friday Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, APRIL 7 


The meeting was led by Mrs. S. K. Bourne, 
formerly of New York branch. Mrs. Joseph 
Cook spoke of the three groups of sisters who 
are missionaries in China, the Wyckoffs, the 
Bements and the Woodhulls, and gave inter- 
esting facts gathered from her correspondence 
with the Foochow workers. Miss Hannah 
Woodhull looks after the woman’s school, 
where they memorize Scripture in the Ro- 
manized colloquial with remarkable results. 
The Bible is prominent in all the teaching, 
even in the village schools. The two doctors, 
Dr. Woodhull and Dr. Stryker, have their 
hands more than full, and the thousands of 
patients they treat have the gospel message 
while physical ills are alleviated. Miss Jean 
Brown’s kindergarten, with its training class, 
has a fine start in a desirable branch of mis- 
sion work. 

The school building at Diong-loh, a memo- 
rial to ‘Miss Abbie B. Child, has now been 
opened, and Miss Osborne writes of the pupils 
gathered there, ‘‘hiding characters away in 
their stomachs,” as they say. Twenty: four 
boarders would be supposed to fill the house, 
but thirty have been admitted and there are 
day pupils besides. 
China were remembered with those in Foo- 
chow. 

Mrs. Luckey of Portland, Ore., brought salu- 
tations from the faithful workers there. 

Attention was called _t to_the the semiannual 
meeting of ithe Wo oman’s | 8 ’s Board, joard, which — is_ to 
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(The Congregationalist may be obtained in New 
Yerk at the Congregational Bookstere, 156 Fifth 
4venue; in Brooklyn of T. B. Ventres, 597 Fulton 
Street, and C. F. Halsey, Plymouth Church.) 

Mr. Dawson at Broadway Tabernacle 


Several hundreds were turned away on Sun- 
day morning, April 2, when Mr. Dawson be- 
gan his nine days’ mission with a powerful 
sermon. He was full of vigor and showed 


no signs of the exhausting campaign he is _ 


leading. In the evening the house was full, 
and Dr. Jefferson referred to the sermon as 
one of the greatest he had ever heard. On 
Monday afternoon over a thousand were 
present, nearly four hundred consisting of 
ministers in and around the city. Several 
had come two or three hours’ journey by rail 
to hear Mr. Dawson discuss The Evangeliza- 
tion of the Minister, adding a personal experi- 
ence. Dr. Pentecost and other leaders asked 
questions during the conference. Dr. Hillis 
closed with a ten-minute impassioned address, 
being his third for that day. The surprise of 
the meetings has been the unexpectedly large 
afternoon attendance, and the great numbers 
of strangers both afternoons and evenings. 
After-meetings have been held in Taylor 
Chapel, and quitea number of cards were 
signed. Audiences have been largely of peo- 
ple who come from homes of comfort and 
education, most of them, perhaps, church 
attendants. As in Mr. Dawson’s other mis- 
sions, these will take back to their own dis- 
tricts a new fire of devotion. At the closing 
meeting last Monday night, besides the ser- 
mon, farewell addresses were made by Drs. 
Hillis, Cadman and Jefferson. 


The Tabernacle Energies 

Now that the new building is finally dedi- 
cated and larger facilities afforded, the visitor 
is impressed with tho concentrated, serious 
energy in all directions. That ‘‘the King’s 
business requires haste’’ is felt and every- 
body seems enthusiastically busy, yet without 
confusion. The last Sunday of the dedica- 
tion month was a great day for missions and 
was followed on the last day of March by 
Bishop Potter and others speaking toa crowded 
house upon Civic Righteousness. 

Looking back over the series of thirty dedi- 
catory services one realizes that the Taber- 
nacle has multiplied its influence more than 
any one at present can realize, not only as a 
center of intellectual and spiritual strength, 
but as a force to be reckoned with in the 
higher life of the city. 


Dr. Hillis at the Navy Yard 


The Y. M. C. A.’s have also acted as central 
agencies for conducting men’s meetings in 
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great factories, mills, etc., with the aid of a 
few ministers. Dr. Hillis declared at the 
Tabernacle that the ministers as a whole, in- 
cluding himself, have lost great opportunities, 
and are still losing them, in work among men 
at such places. He was speaker at the first of 
a series of outdoor meetings to last twelve 
days, this one being at the main entrance of 
the Navy Yard. About six hundred men ate 
their lunches, and then, pipe in mouth, gath- 
ered about a wagon in which a small organ 
was placed and played. Hymn sheets were 
distributed, and an extraordinary number of 
the men sang gospel hymns with a vim. It 
was Dr. Hillis’s first outdoor talk for fifteen 
years. He spoke ten minutes on the Heroism 
of Christ in Common Life. Groups gathered 
eagerly about the wagon at the close, to know 
if the meetings were to be continued. Speak- 
ers have been secured whose words will at- 
tract and convince, among them being Drs. 
Cadman and L. L. Taylor of our own body. 
Dr. Hillis spoke again last Friday, and says 
that few realize how ready these working men 
are to be led into the church that will mean 
reality and destroy their misunderstandings. 
The meetings are to be held in many such cen- 
ters daily for some time. 


Religious Conference at Lewis Avenue 


At Dr. Kent’s church, the second of the 
local meetings for 1905 of the State Conference 
of Religion was held last Sunday week. Rabbi 
M. H. Harris of Harlem spoke on Paganism 
and Paritanism, Dr. J. M. Whiton on Chris- 
tian Morality and Rabbi Alexander Lyons 
on the Greatest Present Need. The confer- 
ence is a growing influence in revealing the 
fundamental unity of the essential religions, 
ethics and morals, in which men of all creeds 
can agree; and its membership is increasing. 
The addresses are published quarterly in 
pamphlet form. 


New York Congregational Club 


The April meeting last Monday was very 
successful, due in part to the subject, Revo- 
lutionary Russia. Mr. Robert E. Ely, secre- 
tary of the Society of the Friends of Russian 
Freedom spoke on American Interest in Russia 
which he has been able to observe frequently 
through his official connection with many re- 
form organizations. Mr. Abraham Cahan, edi- 
tor of the Hebrew Vorwaerts, and author of 
The White Terror and the Red, spoke from 
large experience and Prof. F. R. Giddings of 
Columbia closed with an address on The Ethics 
of Revolution. 


Mr. Allis Installed at Mt. Vernon 


A strong representative council gathered 
April 6 to install Rev. William B. Allis as 
successor to Rev. Owen R. Lovejoy in this 
progressive church. Mr. Allis in a full paper 
revealed an unusual experience, fitting him 
for the special work in which he is expert. 
He referred to the deep impressions made 
at Williams College and at Andover House, 
Boston, and his indebtedness especially to 
Graham Taylor and President Tucker. Mr. 
Allis has held pastorates of five years at North 
Conway, N. H., three years as assistant at 
Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, and the last 
three years or so at Schenectady, leaving 
there because of the health of his family. His 
address being clear and comprehensive no 
questions were asked, and the church was 
congratulated in securing a man so evidently 
able to develop the work for which it has a 
notable reputation. Dr. Harvard H. Russell, 
founder of the Anti-Saloon League, has been 
elected a deacon in the Mt. Vernon Church, 
and is rejoicing in the almost certain passage 
at Albany of the Local Option Bills. 

SYDNEY. 





Dr. Hillis said a true, terse thing the other 
day—‘* We have had too many sermons with 
subjects rather than with objects.’’ The top- 
ical sermon has altogether too much suprem- 
acy in the American pulpit. 


15 April 1905 
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Among the Seminaries 
THE SOUTHWORTH LECTURES AT ANDOVER 


Prof. J. B. Clark, LL. D., of Columbia University 
has just finished a course.on The Latest Industrial 
Revolution, special topics being: Competition, Cor- 
porations, Anti-Trust Measures, Organized Labor 
and Monopoly, The Interests of Agriculture, and 
Governmental Monopolies. He said: 

The growth ef monster corporations, the re- 
pression of much competition, the beginnings of 
what threatens to become a régime of monopoly— 
such are the features of the latest industrial revo- 
lution. Competition is a rivalry in production, an 
eager effort of different servants of the public to 
excel. The motive was egoistic but the action al- 
truistic, and it resulted in progress, growing wealth 
and a rude approach to justice in apportioning it 
among different claimants. 

Monopoly means the reversal of this, for it 
checks progress, reduces prosperity and causes a 
dishonest division of the social income. It is to 
be met, not by prohibitory statutes, but by legis- 
lation that will redeem the great corporation rather 
than injure it. The saving fact in the situation is 
&@ survival of the power of competition in a new 
form. It is what is termed ‘ potential competition,’ 
not the actual rivalry of the mill now in the field 
and seeking business, but the possible rivalry of 
one to come into the field if the trust puts too high 
prices on its goods. Only up to a certain point ean 
the monopoly safely raise its prices; going farther 
would afford a lure to new competitors, and the 
problem is to enable them to come freely and 
safely. We can do this by wise laws duly en- 
forced; and though this were difficult to the point 
of impossibility, we should have to find or make a 
way to accomplish it. J. 


BANGOR 


The Enoch Pond Lectures on Applied Christianity 
to be delivered have been postponed to April 24-28. 
M. A. H. 
HARTFORD 


The quadricentennial celebration of the birth of 
John Knox, which has been planned for Commence- 
ment, June 5, 6, will be worthy of the man and 
the time. The program includes addresses by 
Prof. C. M. Andrews of Bryn Mawr on The Times 
of John Knox, by Professor Geer of the seminary 
on His Life, by Professor Denney of Glasgow on 
His Religious and Theological Work, by Professor 
Hart of, Harvard on His Political and Educational 
Work and by Professor Simpson of Hartford on 
His Contribution to America. 

The Connecticut alumni met at the seminary 
reeently and discussed Revivals. A paper by 
Rey. H. C. Ide on Characteristics of Previous Re- 
vivals prepared the way for a practical address by 
Rey. H. H. Kelsey on What Should be the Charac 
teristics of Present Revivals. The alumni listened 
with great satisfaction to an address by President 
Mackenzie on The Doctrine of Scripture, and to a 
fellow-alumnus, Dr. A. W. Clark, on The Country 
of John Huss. 

A Japanese graduate of last year, K. Hirayama, 
is doing splendid Y. M. C. A. service with the Jap- 
anese army in Manchuria. Mr. Hirayama is a son 
of a Presbyterian minister at Moji and attended 
the Doshisha and Carleton College before coming 
to Hartford, and studied Y. M. C. A. methods in 
Washington. T. C. RB. 


DR. JUDSON SMITH AT OBERLIN 


Oberlin counts itself fortunate in having a course 
of lectures on the work of the American Board 
given by one formerly the honored professor of 
church history in Oberlin, now secretary of the 
Board. 

The lectures were delivered this year in Council 
Hall. The general theme, China, is of intense in- 
terest to Oberlin College and Seminary, which 
contributed so largely to China’s roll of martyrs 
in 1900. 

Dr. Smith. portrayed with terse vividness the 
tragic events of the Boxer movement and the ap- 
parent annihilation of our missions in North China, 
the resurrection of the work in the four years that 
have followed ; and with prophetic vision, the possi- 
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bilities of the New China, the call for help that 
wells up from her millions of hearts, the New 
China that shall always be Chinese, always Ori- 
ental, but transformed by the power of a truly 
Christian civilization. W. F. B. 





Biographical 
REV. GEORGE E. FISHER 


One of the oldest graduates of Amherst College 
and a man of rare kindliness of spirit, Rev. George 
E. Fisher, died in Amherst, April 4, aged eighty- 
two years. The son of a Congregational minister, 
after graduation from college in 1846 he studied at 
Andover, graduating in 1849. He held pastorates 
in North Amherst, East Amherst, South Hadley 
Falls, Ashburnham, Leverett and Greenville, N. H. 
He was three times a representative in the state 
legislature and was a valued member of the Masonic 
fraternity. A widow, but no children, survives bim. 


THOMAS B. LILLARD 


Thomas B. Lillard, pastor of the First Congre- 
gational Church, Savannab, Ga., died at Maryville, 
Tenn., Thursday, March 30, of consumption. He 
had been in failing health since last fall, when his 
church gave him a leave of absence from which he 
never returned. He was one of the best equipped 
young clergymen of his race in the South, having 
graduated at Maryville College in Tennessee and 
Hartford Theological Seminary; he also studied 
for a term in Berlin, where it is supposed he con- 
tracted the malady that took him away. Being yet 
under thirty, he was a young man of unusual prom- 
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ise. By his ardent and tactful labors he had ren- 
dered valuable service to hi’ church in Savannah 
and was rapidly winning a large place in the heart 
of the denomination in the state. 





Memorial to Dr. Schauffler 


At a largely attended Bohemian service, at Beth- 
lehem Church, Cleveland, O., Mr. Prucha gave a 
sketch of Dr. Schauftler’s life and work, Mr. Reit- 
inger spoke of him as a Minister, Mr. Musil as a 
Friend, and others, of his influence in saving souls. 
At the English memorial service, minutes were 
read from the Bible Readers’ School and its alum- 
ne; from Bethlehem Church; the young men of 
Bethlehem Sunday school; the Bohemian Board; 
and the Ministers’ Meetings. A clear and beauti- 
ful study of Dr. Schauffler’s life and character came 
in a letter from Dr. Clark, his colleague in the Aus- 
trian Mission; Mr. O. M. Stafford, a business man, 
bore striking testimony to his power in the com- 
munity; and Rev. C. W. Carroll sketched his rela- 
tion to the Home Missionary Society. 

It has been voted to change the name of the 
Bethlehem Bible and Missionary Training School 
to The Schauffler Missionary Training School; to 
put it under the care of the Congregational Educa- 
tion Society through a local board of trustees, and 
to raise an endowment of $50,000. J. G. ¥F. 





The American Tract Society gets $100,000 
from the estate of Ralph Voorhees of New 
Jersey. 
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Of Special Interest to Congregationalists 








The Congregational Way 


GEORGE M. Boynton, D. D. 75 cts. net. 


A handbook of Congregational polity and usage. This valuable 
book aims to do for the present generation of Congregationalists what 
Dr. Dexter’s Congregational Handbook did for those of twenty-five 
years ago. The methods in use by the churches are carefully described, 
and the reasons therefor discriminately set forth. It has the indorse- 
ment of some of our ablest pastors, editors and administrators, some of 
whom have given the author valuable aid in its preparation. 


John Robinson, the Pilgrim Pastor 


OzorA S. Davis, D. D. $1.25 net. 


No other biography is now accessible of the gifted and sweet-spirited 
Pilgrim pastor who did so much to promote the Pilgrim migration which 
he did not live to share. It includes much material which is new, as well 
as the most interesting and significant facts gathered from earlier works. 


Pioneer Days in Kansas 


RICHARD CORDLEY, D. D. $1.00 net. 


The author of this fascinating autobio; ea narrative was one 
of a Kansas band organized in Andover Seminary in 1856 to take u 
missionary work in Kansas. He became pastor of the Congregation 
Church in Lawrence, Kan., in 1857, and passed through the storm 
times of struggle which culminated in the infamous Quantrell Raid 

the burning of the city of Lawrence. He describes the growth and 
vicissitudes of early Kansas in a vivid and vital fashion. 


Small Books on Great Subjects 
The Practice of Immortality 


WASHINGTON GLADDEN, D. D. 26 cts. net. 


A luminous, convincing statement of the Christian faith in a future 
life, showing that beginning with something assumed to be true, as we 
do in science, we soon come to know it true by experience. 





The Background of Mystery 


HENRY WARD BEECHER. 26 cts. net. 


This is one of Mr. Beecher’s most profound and helpful sermons. 
It is a splendid specimen of a sermon such as thoughtful people enjoy. 


The Pilgrim Press newyork cacago Boston 

















More Beecher Books 


WE NOW PUBLISH ALMOST EVERYTHING 
BEECHER WROTE 








Henry Ward Beecher as His Friends 
Saw Him 


Pp. 185. With portraits and illustrations. 75 cts. net. 


Fresh estimates of the ont preacher by Lyman Abbott, D. D., 
N. D. Hillis, D. D., Pres. F. W. Guasaulus and others, with incidents 
and personal reminiscences by Rossiter Raymond, Edward Bok, Prof. 
Hay P. Fisher, Rev. R. DeWitt Mallary and others, and Sperecie- 
tions A. H. Bradford, D. D., George W. Cable, Gen. 0. O. Howard, 
Julia Ward Howe, George W. Curtis, O. W. Holmes and others, accom- 
panied by illustrations and rare portraits. 


Metaphors and Similes from the Ser- 
mons and Addresses of Henry 
Ward Beecher 


With portrait, 50 cts. net. 


. Acollection of apt illustrations with comparisons and illuminating 
metaphors and similes which are both readable and quotable. 


Prayers from Plymouth Pulpit 


HENRY WARD BEECHER. pp. 332. $1.00 net. 


Mr. Beecher’s public prayers were often as memorable as his ser- 
mons, and we are glad to add this most valuable collection to our list of 
Beecher’s writings and to offer it at a reduced price. 


Lyman Beecher 


EDWARD HAYWARD. pp. 114. 75 cts. net. 


‘* Lyman Beecher was the spiritual son of Seeeee Uwlene the elder, 
whose work at Yale a century ago has been said to have done for the 
ee life of our country what Washington did for its political life. 
D g the first half of the nineteenth cent: Beecher, following the 
leadership of Dwight, was in the front rank of the Church militant, both 
asa theologian and areformer. This very desirable book is a succinct 
and appreciative outline of a strenuous and noble life that deserves 
long and honorable remembrance.”—The Outlook. 
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